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OU SUPERIOR FABRIC 


At every step... 
from the raw cotton 
to finished fabric... 
FLIGHTEX techni- 
cians constantly con- 
trol every operation. 
Another reason why 
each year more 
manufacturers buy 
more FLIGHTEX than 
any other airplane 
fabric. 








World's Premier Airplane Fabric Fuc IBRIC 


FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. e 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc. 25 Beaver St., N. Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo"” 


RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO, Jamacia, N. Y. © AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC, Mineola, N. Y. @ AVIATION SUPPLY 
CORP, Hapeville, Ga, Orlando, Fla, Coral Gables, Fla, Charlotte, N C, Nashville, Tenn. © BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP, 
Buffalo, N. Y. @ DURHAM AIRCRAFT SERVICE INC., BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY DIV, Pittsburgh, Pa @ GENERAL AIR- 
CRAFT SUPPLY CORP, Detroit, Mich @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE CORP, Cleveland, O. © HOOVEN CO. Washington, D. C. @ 
@ INTER CITY AVIATION, INC, East Boston, Mass @ KARL ORT, York, Pa. ® LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD, Toronto, 
Can @ LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT, Baton Rouge, La @ MARSH AVIATION, Phoenix, Ariz © MUNCIE AVIATION CORP, Muncie, Ind 
@ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, Burbank, Cal, Glendale, Cal, Oakland, Cal, San Diego, Cal, Fresno, Cal, Kansas City, Mo, Seattle, 
Wash, Anchorage, Alaska @ PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC, Winston-Salem, N C @ SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, Chicago, Ill, 
Columbus, O, Denver, Colo, Omaha, Neb @ SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO, Dallas, Tex ©. SUPPLY DIVISION,.Inc, Robertson, 
Mo, Memphis, Tenn @ THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY CO, Wichita, Kan, Oklahoma City, Okla @ VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn, Teterboro, N. J. @ WEST AIR INC, Salt Lake City, U @ WESTERN AERO SUPPLY, S. Antonio, Tex. 
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FLYING 


World’s fastest plane lands on 
B. F. Goodrich tires 


_— WORLD'S SPEED RECORD of 
£\ 650.6 miles per hour was recent- 
ly set by the Navy's Skystreak. Built 
to find the answers to transonic speed 
problems, the Douglas-El Segundo 
plane has a distinctive, high speed 
design. And that design posed a tough 
problem to tire engineers. 

The Skystreak’s wings had to be 
wafer-thin to knife through the air 
at such speeds. That meant the tires 
had to be extremely small to retract 
into them. Yet these tires had to be 
strong enough to take the landing 
impact of the 10,000 pound load at 
the fastest speeds in air history! 

B. F. Goodrich engineers produced 


the answer—a 20” diameter by 4.4” 
width, 8-ply, nylon tire which car- 
ries 175 pounds air pressure per square 
inch! This new B. F. Goodrich tire 
combines the smallest size and high- 
est inflation pressure ever used on 
the main wheels of a plane. And 
gruelling tests have proved it's a 
star performer. 

This is not the first time B. F. 
Goodrich has pioneered a new type 
of airplane tire. The first tire engi- 
neered and designed specifically for 
airplanes was a B. F. Goodrich devel- 
opment. The first Type III tire was 
originated by B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers. The first Type II tire was 


developed by B. F. Goodrich for an 
early Grumman Navy plane. And 
B. F. Goodrich made outstanding 
contributions to all industry-wide 
tire developments during the war. 
Its 38 years’ experience in the airplane 
industry enables B. F. Goodrich to 
build better tires for today’s airplanes 
—and to engineer sound, lasting 
developments for the aircraft of 
tomorrow. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Acronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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FLYING 


WHAT LUCK! OH BOY! 
IT’S A BEECHCRAFT 


BONANZA! 


So you've struck it rich... with a plane of 
your own! Staking your claim to a whole gay 
new world in the air with a Beechcraft Bon- 
anza! We know the thrill. We’ve been going 
round with our heads in the clouds for years! 
Flying? It’s wonderful! 

Flying for fun? Flying for business? You'll 
want to keep that new engine of yours tuned 
to its sweetest song. Here’s a hint . . . use only 
fine-quality aviation products! 

Phillips 66 aviation engine oils and 80 octane 
gasoline, developed by Phillips 66, are specially 
designed to keep airplane engines cleaner . . . 
to help your plane to better performance. 

You'll find the Phillips orange and black 

shield . . . with wings on! . . . not only at your 
big city airport, but also at the little prairie 
landing fields along your route. Happy land- 
/ ings ... at the Phillips 66 airfield pump! The 


Pr i \viation Department, Phillips Petroleum 
/; Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Best Bargains 


AVIATION HISTORY 


Flight Caps, blue, red, or white 
Army Flight Goggles, Type B-7 
Fisher Green Sunglasses, #68, case.. 
Friction Tape, %”, 6 rolls........... 
Heath Airphones, hand type. . 
Heath Airphones, chest type......... 
Heath Steerable Tail Wheel Assy. ... 
Heath Tail Springs. . F 
Heath Tie Down Kits................ 
Dbl. Strength Tie Down Strap, 8 ft. .. 
Heath Windshields, Plexiglas* 
Maule Steerable Tail Wheels* 
Maule Full Swivel Tail Wheels* 
Penlite, red & clear lens. 
Flares, Red Fuzee, 15 minute.... ° 
Radio Headphones, high or low imp... 
Phone Cush., rd. sponge face, pr “se 
Phone Cush., oval chamois lined, pr... 
Hand Mike, with switch, Army 
Throat Mike, with cord & switch 
Al. mixed Rivets, pop. sizes, Ib. ..... 
Monel Rivets, specify sizes, lb 
Welding Hose, Oxygen, ft. .......... 
Welding Hose, Acetylene, ft. 
Light Plane Throttles, lever type..... 
Toggle Switches, with mount plate.... 
Compass, Elec. Remote Cont. Syst. 
(Compass, Inverter, Trans., 12, 24V) 33. 
Sensitive Altim, (Millibar), Rec. 
Bank and Turn Indic., nearly new.... 
Eng. Gage Units, B-7, (6 ft. cap).... 
Thermometers, 6 ft. Cap., Engine.... 
Thermom., Carb. Elect. 24V, F-2..... 
Thermometer Bulb, Short or Long.... 
Voltmeters, 0-30V, precision 
Ammeters, 0-30A, precision acs 
Thermometer, 15 ft. Cap., Engine.... 
Computors, E6B, slightly used. 
Altitude Correction Computors..... ie 
Compasses, Pilot B-7, Pioneer. 
Wrenches, %16, (%6” cyl. base) 
Helmets, gabard. cham. lined. ‘ 
Heath Vision Reducer, blind flying... 
Heath Carb. Air Scoop Assy.*. 
Rate of Climb Indicators, 0-2000..... 
Cyl. Head Thermo, Thermo, Lead... 
Con. Cable, %42x7x7, ft.. ae 
Control Pulleys, AN210-1A. 
Tires 10x3—4 ply, with tube.. wr 
Steel Wheels, for dollies, 10x3........ 
Tires 10.00” S.C., with tube 
Spark Plugs, B.G.—4B2, Recond..... 
(Pur. 18 plugs, $5, Case incl. free) 
Leather Gloves, Wool Lined 
Micrometers, 0-1”, precision. 
Micrometers, tubing measuring. 
Propellers, A65, A75, Fahlin* 
Propellers, 0-145, 4AC-176* 
Propellers, C-75, C85, Fahlin* 
Propellers, C-440, Fahlin* 
Propellers, Cont. W670, Cessna...... 
Propellers, Ryan PT22, with spin... 
Prop., Cont. A65, T-Craft (W.A.A.).. 
Antenna Reels, Heath.... oad 
Range Filter, Heath. . 
Antenna Loop Knob, 
Antenna Sock, Heath. 
Instr. Panel Assy., Stewart Ww ar. 
Clocks, 110V prec., aircraft type 
Clocks, 8 day, precision 
Dash Lights, 6, 12, 24V & shutter..... 
Parachutes, Latest AN Seat Pack.... 
(Appear New, slightly used, repkd.) 
Pumps, Hydraulic Booster, Hand 
* Specify Model of Plane and Engine 


TERMS: Remit by Check, Money Order, or 
Cash. All Shipments are Prepaid to you on 
a GUARANTEED MONEY-BACK BASIS. 
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THE MAIL BOX 


HE LEARNED NOTHING ABOUT FLYING 

I get quite a bang out of your “I 
Learned About Flying from That!” series 
but I wonder if the lads that contributed 
the articles really learned anything from 
their experiences other than the fact that 
they could have “busted their gadgets”? 

I think you should start another series 
entitled “I Haven’t Learned a Damn 
Thing About Flying” and you will have 
some interesting stuff. After 14 years of 
flying 80 different models of civilian and 
military aircraft, with approximately 5,000 
hours, I can state frankly that I haven’t 
learned a thing about flying. 

Once I spun a Monocoupe into a grave- 
yard because a shapely young lass kissed 





me just before I took off. Still tingling, 
I executed a steep chandelle to impress 
her and the engine conked at the wrong 
time. Did I learn anything? No. In fact, 
if I could find that gal again she’d still 
send me into a spin. 

While dusting cotton in Texas, I was 
forced to land in a grove of small trees, 
plowed through several ditches and two 
barbed wire fences. The lower wings of 
the ship were chopped up, the prop bent, 
landing gear badly twisted and the brace 
wires on the tail group ripped off. Did I 
learn anything? No. I straightened the 
prop, cut loose all smashed wood work 
and tore off ripped fabric. Had a quart 
of dope and patched what I could, braced 
the tail group with fence wire. After 
clearing a take-off area with hatchets and 
shovels, I took off for home base—100 
miles away. The ship vibrated quite a 
bit and I had to fly slow to keep the tail 
from coming off. That ship never flew 
again but I was dusting cotton in a Waco 
near Clarksburg, Miss., the next dawn. 

I spent almost 4% years as a pilot in 
the AAF. I was a basic flight instructor 
and flight commander, troop carrier pilot, 
combat flyer and pilot for an airline in 
Europe. I taught aerobatics in P-51s and 
P-47s and, believe it or not, was flying 
safety officer of one of the largest AAF 
stations in Germany. 

Now, at the ripe old age of 27, I only 
know one thing about flying (and I knew 
it 14 years ago) and that is if you stick 
your neck out often enough, sooner or 
later you will get it chopped off. When a 
man learns to fly today—he has certain 
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safety measures pounded into him from 
the moment he starts flying. But it is 
self-discipline which keeps one out of 
trouble. I’ve seen many a good pilot go, 
simply because he got bold at the wrong 
moment. The adage “there are no old 
bold pilots” still holds true for 90 per cent 
of those flying today. Exceptions are 
pilots like myself who’ have had every- 
thing happen to them in planes from 
structural failure to fire at high altitude 
with no chute available. Although we 
10 per cent do stick our necks out occa- 
sionally, I believe that the diversified ex- 
perience we’ve had will help us live to be 
“old and bold pilots.” 

Hers RAYnNor, JR. 
Louisville, Ky. 


A SLIP OF THE KEYS 

When taking the “Do You Know?” test 
in the August issue I was determined for 
once to make that airline pilot rating, 
but on looking up the answers I seemed 
to have missed again. This time I'd like 
to argue the point. 

I refer to question six. I think answer 
number two is right, but Mr. Stanton 
gives number one. According to him, 
then, landing straight east, with a north- 
east wind, the airplane would tend to 
turn to the right. This just doesn’t seem 
right to me but maybe there’s a catch to 
it that I don’t get. 

Meanwhile, when I land east with a 
northeast wind blowing, if it’s all right 
with him, I think I'll just go on thinking 
the airplane is tending to head to the left, 
and I'll use a little right rudder. And 
I'd like to be there when he uses a little 
left rudder under the same conditions. 
It would be very interesting. 

Ken WILLARD 
Brentwood, Mo. 


@® Fiyinc’s editors sent Reader Willard’s 
letter to Mr. Stanton for a reply. He 
wrote: 

“I should be chagrined because my 
typewriter gremlin wrote Number 1 in- 
stead of Number 2 for the correct answer 


to the question concerning weathercock- 

ing tendency of an airplane. Mr. Willard 

and others who have written are of 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Fairchild 24 


Vg SHORTER TAKE-OFF: Automati- 
cally, with engine at full throttle, 
Aeromatic Propeller assumes low 
pitch. Gets plane off ground 
quickly. Allows full use of take-off 


power. 
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Y, HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Auto- 
matically responds to natural 
forces. Increases pitch as air speed 
increases. Gets plane to cruising 
level fast, on minimum fuel. 
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GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND 
SPEED: Aeromatic automatically 
maintains the most advantageous 
pitch for top cruising performance 
on minimum fuel at any level up to 
critical altitude. 
~ 
~e 
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SAFER LANDINGS. Aeromatic auto- 
matically adjusts its pitch for a 
long, flat glide. Moves to low pitch 
instantly for a quick pick-up if 
Pilot overshoots his field. 
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Bellanca Cruisair 


AEROMATIC* PROPELLERS Insure Correct 
Pitch—Automatically! Whether they're taking off, climbing, cruising or 
landing, these planes are sure of peak performance because their Aeromatic 
Propellers select the correct pitch for every flight condition. And they do it 
without any extra controls, instruments or gadgets. That's why more and more 
private fliers are asking for Aeromatics . . . why more and more planes are 
equipping with these exclusive propellers! 
write For INFORMATION! If you own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the 
extra advantages of an Acromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer 
or distributor about an Aeromatic for your plane. Or drop us a line for your 
free Aeromatic booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 331 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


CUSTOM TAILORED FOR THE PLANES THEY FLY 
Aeromatics are available now for most new planes 
and are being approved for other makes and models. 





The propeller with a brain } xopps 


Air Controlled Automatic Propeller—ticensed 
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PILOTS! 


NEW CATALOGUE 
NEW LOW PRICES 
NEW MERCHANDISE 





BULOVA 






26.70 


Tax incl. 
Post Paid 





These genuine Bulova watches were made to meet 

Army Air Corps specifications. Sturdy, 16 Jew- 
els, sweep second hand. More than 20, 000 sold at 
twice our price. 


PILOT'S LICENSE CASE 





Genuine leather with 14k gold leaf stamping on front 
Four-fold inside section. Your name and Pilot's 
License number in 22k gold letters free. Sorry, no 
C.0.D.’s. Post paid $1.50. 
REAL PARACHUTE NYLON SCARFS 
a) 
4 
} 
oo 
ee 
6 feet long, 18 inches wide. Post paid §3.00. 


LEATHER NAME PATCHES 


YOUR CLUB OR AIRPORT 
YOUR NAME 
YOUR PILOT LICENSE NUMBER 














These name patches are genuine leather imprinted 


with 22k gold letters and numbers (heated into the 
leather). Complete patch $!. OO each; 3 for 
$2.00 Post paid. No C.0. 


AVIATION LAPEL PINS 





Sterling silver. Neatly carved in every detail. Safety 


Clasp. $1.00 Post paid. 


AVIATOR'S BELT 





New improved web belt. Solid brass buckle and tip 
State size. Post paid 7§c. 








erwn FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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. When a paradoctor stepped out of 
a helicopter 1,500 feet above an area 
adjacent to Hamilton Field, Calif., re- 
cently, another development in air res- 


| cue work was achieved. The helicopter 
| hovered almost motionless as the doctor, 


wearing two packs which made his total 
weight almost 225 pounds, squeezed 
through the two-foot door and stepped 
off. He was on the ground 64 seconds 
later—supposedly the first man to jump 
from a helicopter. 


. » » Luscombe Silvaire Standard price 
has been reduced $200 to a list of $2,295. 
The cut is effective until November 30, 
1947, to enable flying school operators 
to secure new equipment before winter 
when costs of operating old equipment 
run high. With this reduction Luscombe 
becomes the first lightplane manufac- 
turer to sell its product at a price lower 
than the pre-war level. 


. Private aircraft lead both airline 
transports and military planes in the 
use of United States civil airports for 
the first half of 1947, Air Transport 
Association has reported. Private flyers 
made 74.33 per cent of landings and 
take-offs, commercial carriers accounted 
for 16.18 per cent, and the remaining 
9.49 per cent were Army and Navy craft. 
Total number of landings and take-offs 
were 8,219,290 against 5,103,130 for cor- 
responding months in 1946, a banner 
year. Private airmen scored a total of 
6,109,046 operations through June—a 
gain of 90.92 per cent over the same 
1946 period. 


. The DC-3 may have a successor in 
the DC-9 if the new twin-engined com- 
mercial transport proposed by Douglas 
Aircraft Company is accepted by the 
airlines. Slightly larger, the plane would 
be a conventional low-winged monoplane 
with retractable tricycle landing gear. 
Span would be 101 feet, overall length 
70 feet and height 26 feet. Powered with 
two 1,475-h.p. Wright Cyclone R-1820 
engines, the DC-9 would have a gross 
weight of 30,000 pounds, carry 28 pas- 
sengers, have a cruising speed of 275 
m.p.h. and an absolute range of more 
than 2,400 miles. 


. . A campaign to end buzz jobs in the 
n Diego area has been tremendously 
‘cessful. The San Diego Airport and 
»rators Association organized two 

rs ago to curb reckless flying and to 
juct a public relations program in 
alf of the airports and private flying. 
association keeps an up-to-date list 
ull airplanes located in the area and 
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makes copies available to all law en- 
forcement agencies. When a violation is 
noted, the association informs the air- 
port where the plane is based and the 
pilot is immediately grounded pending 
a hearing on the complaint. 


. . Aircraft engine troubles can be 
located in flight with a new electronic 
analyzer developed by Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. The device has been tested on 
overseas flights by Pan American Air- 
ways and Sperry engineers say that 
trouble in ignition, fuel, hydraulic and 
electrical systems can be identified by 
the analyzer the moment it occurs or 
even in the development stage. Depend- 
ing upon the type of installation, cost 
of the engine analyzer is about $3,500. 


... Delivery of the last DC-4 (No. 
1242) to South African Airways by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., (see photo below) 
marked the conclusion of a five-year 





manufacturing program which produced 
1,163 military and 79 post-war commer- 


cial transports of the DC-4 type. Ac- 
cording to a Douglas survey, the DC-4 
outnumbers all other four-engined 
transports about seven to one and its 
service record is about one billion miles. 
With more than 1,000 now in use, Doug- 
las officials believe that DC-4s will be 
flying for at least another decade. 


All-time records are being set in 
1947 by domestic air lines. According to 
a CAB report, domestic airlines will 
carry 388,996 more revenue passengers 
than in 1946. Some 12,598,000 passen- 
gers will travel a total of 6,135,160,000 
revenue miles in 1947, an increase of 
188,113,276 passenger miles over 1946. 


. Almost 1,000 disabled veterans are 
learning to be aviation mechanics under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Pub- 
lic Law 16), the Veterans Administra- 
tion has reported. Of these, 327 are 
taking training on-the-job; 327 are en- 
rolled in trade and industrial schools; 
and the remaining 243 are learning avia- 
tion engineering in colleges and uni- 
versities. Veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities are eligible for edu- 
cation and training under Public Law 
16 if they require such training to re- 
store their employability. END 
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_ CAREER 


you are qualified to enter the employ of an aircraft we wave THE EXPE 


manufacturer, airline or airport. THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. 


This leadership training is practical... e 


job. They are approved by the Aviation’ _jjmited. e 


: ; are no longer a pro 
Institute is one of the oldest,largestand _— at Cal-Aero. e@ 


TRAIN 





1929 


2 WO 
CAL = = AGRO 


TECHNICAL (CXS) INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE 1, (Los Angeles County) CALIFORNIA 


~ AVIATION : 


MAXIMUM TRAINING 
M sasensentyen TIME § 


vineps ." 


CAL-AERO CAREER TRAINING WILL ADD DOLLARS TO YOUR PAY CHECK ALL THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Modern and up-to-the-minute, Cal-Aero Technical the United States. It has an alumni of over 6,000 
Institute specializes in AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING _ successful civilians, in all phases of aviation activity. 
and MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS. The courses are In addition, Cal-Aero trained more than 26,000 pilots 
C. A. A. approved and complete. Upon graduation and 7,500 technicians for the A. A. F. during the war. 


intensive...concentrated...with al non- Consider, investigate and 
essentials eliminated. The subjects you | compare—send coupon for 


. full information, BUT DO IT 
study are the very things you do onthe +onay — enrollment is 


most substantial aeronautical schoolsin APPROVED FOR VETERANS @ 
IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ry 
2 
$4 


RIENCE — 


Industry, the very men who employ you Gdhtese tas esha Go tee “AZ 
and know today’s modern requirements. _ problem for its students—your | . 


Established in 1929, Cal-Aero Technical 0% board and transportation em 


blem here ; 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
Send full information and catalogue free, on courses checked below: 
(0 AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
(0 MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
(- SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 
(CD SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 
(D POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
() COMBINATION MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING COURSE 
() SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 
(-) HOME STUDY—AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
C) HOME STUDY—AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 
() HOME STUDY—STRESS ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 


NAME 












ADDRESS 





city 





STATE BIRTH DATE 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 





Lubrication Charts Now Available 





Just as important as the oil in your engine are the oils and 





greases you use on other parts of your plane. Lubricants for 


4 


fuselage, landing gear, controls and accessories should “fit” 
their jobs as well as RPM Aviation Oil lubricates vital engine 
parts. That’s why Standard Airport Dealers follow factory- 
YH approved lubrication charts for your type of aircraft. These 
charts show every lubrication point and specify the proper lubri- 
cant for most efficient operation. Give your plane the protection 
and added efficiency that is assured when your lubrication needs 


are handled by Standard Airport Dealers. 
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se . 
Fixed-Base Operators Must 0 
must f 
Watc h Co sts Accurate accounting, financial 125. | 
integrity and low maintenance costs are three essentials a a 
e 
of sound fixed-base operations. That’s why many oper- ae 
ators interested in reducing maintenance costs rely on cross-c 
RPM Aviation Oil to increase substantially the time But yo 
between overhauls of aircraft engines. One reason for serve | 
this is the “detergent” in “RPM” that actually keeps 9g 
ow 
pistons and cylinder walls cleaner, keeps rings free and iene 
ring grooves ungummed, 
The Swi: 
the form 
of the c 
ae = ml lecturer 
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Chevron National Credit Cards Available AVIATION Famous TEX 


For private flyers, good at airports throughout the United GASOLINE Standard of BOX 

States, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, eaiitadt products ‘ 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 
1618, San Francisco 20, California or ask the Standard 
Airport Dealer at your field for an application blank. 
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All-Metal Construction 
Retractable Landing Gear 
125 H.P. Continental Engine 


f Aeromatic Propeller Low-Wing Design 
Deluxe Models 


Control Tower Vision 


. 
Hydraulic Flaps 


Metal Top Canopy 
Deluxe Models 


$ 3 2 5 0 STANDARD se Steerable Tail Wheel 
? 


3 7 5 oO DELUXE Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
$ ? (Includes 2-Way G. E. Radio) 


F.A.F. DALLAS 


If you want an airplane for practical, profitable cross-country flying 
.«-if there is a.limit to the amount you can invest and your airplane 
must pay its way in time saved... then your answer is a new Swift 
125. The Swift 125 is the only all-metal airplane on the market with 
low wing and retractable landing gear that sells for less than $6,000. 
Operating costs are low. All-metal construction with many replace- 
able sections keeps maintenance costs down to the minimum for a 
cross-country airplane. 


But you will have to fly a Swift 125 yourself to appreciate the re- 
serve power of its 125 HP engine, its 140 miles per hour cruising 
speed and its natural stability and flying ease. Let your Swift dealer 
show you what we mean. Both the Standard and Deluxe Swift 
125’‘s are ready for immediate delivery. 


“The Swift is herve te stay” 


The Swift 125 is now being made by Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. in 
the former North American Aviation plant near Dallas, where 330 Swifts and 40% 
of the component parts of all Swifts were produced for the former Swift manu- 
facturer. TEMCO, certified by the CAA and manned by former executives and 
employees of North American Aviation, has the financial strength, the manu- 
facturing experience and the aviation "know how" to guarantee proven air- 
worthy airplanes and ndable parts a'nd service. 


M4, 
TEXAS 


BOX 6191-B DALLAS, TEXAS 
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S A L E ORDER BY MAIL! 

= —_ Here are special bargains from the huge stocks of Pacific 
Airmotive, world’s largest aviation supply and mainte- 

AV ; AT | 0 N mance organization. You can buy better merchandise at 
low prices with confidence from PAC. Select the articles 
you need and order now. Quantities on many items are 

S UJ 7 - [ i iE S limited. Stocks will not last long at these prices! 
















List OUR List OUR 
RADIOS & ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Price PRICE FLYING CLOTHES Price PRICE 
1. Model 118-R Ranger Portable Aircraft Radio 24. A-2 Flying Jacket, finest quality, lined brown 
and Direction Finder......+++++++0+ sececeee$ 69.85 $ 49.50 (Sea ih a RS sees $27.50 $19.20 
2. Motorola Airboy, Jr......-.22seeeees ceseeee 31.00 19.99 25. Type AN-S-31 Pt ett Flying Suit......... 17.50 7.20 
3. Motorola Avigator, complete with loop ........ 300.00 169.99 26. Navy “S” Flying Suit............s00- ceases SNe 11.95 
4. Motorola Airboy, Sr., complete, including transceiver, an- 






tenna cable, loading coil, headphone. microphone combi- 














nation and batteries, and excise tax......-eseseeesecs 79.95 
5. Battery Cell Tester, electrical.........0-+-005 3.50 2.50 SUNGLASSES & JEWELRY 
6. Daco-Lite flashlight, uses clever hand-operated 27. 2” Sterling Wings-and-Chain Identification Brace.et...... 2.98 
generator, no batteries needed, always ready 28. % oz. Sterling Identification Bracelet......... 5.00 2.50 
for use.....+++.- ee evevcssceseseesesveses 4.95 99 29. Sterling Silver P-38 or P-61 Charms or Pins..........- ° -60 
7 Type C4-A Cockpit Lamps.....--++++2eee00- 7.95 1.29 30. Cal-Ray Esquire, Jr. ladies sunglasses......... 12.00 6.93 
8. Mode' 17 ARC Radio, VHF Transmitter, Receiver, and 31. Cal-Ray Skyway, Jr. ladies sunglasses. ....... 12.50 7.43 
PIN 6.6.6.6. 6690 060000666 0006 c OC SbH CCR EH OTC eco 828.00 32. Model 1800 AO Calobar Pilots’ Goggles..........-+.- 12.00 
9. Model 18 ARC Radio, VHF Transmitter only........esee8 371.00 33. Model 1200 AO Clear Pilots’ Goggles.....ssses++-se 10.00 










NEW ENGINES INSTRUMENTS 









10. A-75-8 Continental, complete with standard accessories, un- 
shielded ......... 60008008 rote Tee Ter rere 678.36 34. 24AO5 Oil Temperature Gauges, 6’ capillary 
11. C-75-12 Continental, complete with standard accessories, I aiiiiitase- nic 6. ddan ae aiheabe Wee wim adee 5.00 3.49 
DR bas densebd ib d0046s0044 eGR eeeaeRereeSe 683.74 35. Eclipse-Pioneer Instrument Panel, complete, with Airspeed 
Indicator, Altimeter, Tachometer, Fuel-leve! Indicator, Oil- 
ressure Gauge, Oil-temperature Gauge, Ammeter, and 
OVERHAULED ENGINES (PAC Guaranteed) Saiinhdaiie. Me cccccces " Cocccsccecos : --.-e@lectric type 82.20 
12. R-755-9 Jacobs, for UC-78 Cessna........ special price 695.00 mechanical type 81.80 





13. 6-440-C2 Ranger, for PT-19 Fairchild....special price 595.00 






SPECIAL ENGINE SALE MISCELLANEOUS BARGAINS 














These engines are priced far below the present surplus market. Prices good 36. Parker Engine Primer...........6+ eocccccce 9183.00 7.95 
only until Nov. 15. All sales final. All engines subject to prior sale. All sold 37. 3580 Hydraulic Fluid, per gallon..... Sevcece 4.05 2.85 
“as is” without warranty, f.o.b. Glendale, California. 38. Agitor Cleaning Tank (60"x34"x33'%2")....... 269.95 227.92 
14. R-670-5 Continental, repairable, for PT-17 Stearman.... 135.00 39. Agitor Cleaning Tank (38"x21"x34'%2")....... 155.50 115.12 
15. R-755-9 Jacobs, repairable, for UC-78 Cessna........ ri 224.00 40. Agitor Cleaning Tank (21"x21"x34'%”")...... - 62.50 40.32 
16. R-680-13 Lycoming, repairable, for PT-13 Stearman..... 220.00 41. Flying Hangors for light ships...........+e0. 35.00 21.95 
17. 6-440-C2 Ranger, repairable, for PT-19 Fairchild....... 245.00 42. Wraplock, 100’ roll of 2” size...........06: 4.00 50 
18. R-975-11 Wright, repairable, for PT-15 Vultee........ 320.00 43. 49218 AMP Crimping Tool, for solderless ter- 

19. R-985-25 Pratt & Whitney, repairable, for hess Beech.. 160.00 MINES. ccccvcccccccscccccccccescecsosess 4.95 3.98 
20. R-1340-27 Pratt & Whitney, repairable........esseee% 95.00 44. Joic 7-position hand drill.........2.eeeeeees 5.95 3.71 
21. R-1690-21 Pratt & Whitney, repelrable... pied eedweeeenios 75.00 45. Beacon Tirefiater, with hose and bracket, for 

22. R-S40-1 Kinner, for PT22..ccccccccececs Coevdesceoece 95.00 pumping tires and fire extinguisher........... 7.95 5.95 
23. D-4-87 Menasco, NEW.......- Cccccccsccccccccccces 225.00 46. Hoskins & Stark Fabric Repair Kit............ 2.50 1.49 





UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED, ALL MERCHANDISE LISTED ABOVE IS BRAND NEW 


THOUSANDS OF ADDITIONAL ITEMS!! PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. 


Ask for our prices on WAA Surplus hand tools of all kinds; Hamilton 
Standard Prop parts; Kinner Jacobs, Warner, Ranger, Wright, and 
P&W engine parts and accessories; and many ‘other items. See us for 
new equipment—Exide batteries, Sensenich props, Scott Aviation 



















products, First-Aid kits, Flying Hangars, new or rebuilt engines. Executive Offices: 2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
PAC stocks more than 500,000 different products; deliveries are BRANCHES AT 
t. 
er 6265 San Fernando Road, Sky Harbor Airport, 
Glendale, Calif. Phoenix, Ariz. 









Chandler Field, 
Fresno, Calif 





Boeing Field, 






Write or wire direct to us in Burbank, specifying ° Seattle, Wash. 
items wanted (sizes if necessary}, and enclosing Linden, New Jersey 
payment if credit has not already been established. 1628 McGee St., 
Or visit, write or call your nearest PAC Branch. — oo Kansas City, Me. 
Either way you will get prompt courteous attention. akiang, Lalit. : 

Gibbs Field, Fairfax Airport, 





San Diego, Calif. Kansas City, Kansas 
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DIVISION OF NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Dedicated to the advancement and training 
of men for careers in aviation 


1519 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, California 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
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_ Now...the new Navion 


a 
A ithe 


A Famous Name in Aviation 


is now producing the leading 
4-place Personal-and-Business Plane 


With the best combination of desirable qualities, and completely 
perfected through thousands of hours of intensive operational 
experience, the Navion has proved its superiority by actual per- 
formance under all conditions. Speed without sacrificing safety 
... power and ruggedness combined with clean design that means 
low operating cost ...unmatched, designed-in stability that pays 
off in “hands off’? control and smooth riding, even in rough air 
..-high load capacity and versatile, multi-purpose utility. ..that’s 
the unique combination of performance features which makes 
the all-metal Navion by Ryan the ideal answer for both business 
and pleasure travel. Check these additional features: Cruising 





RYAN AERONAUTICAL 
COMPANY: SAN DIEGO 





speed, 150 mph... Range 500 miles... Requires only 560 feet to 
take off; 335 feet to land... Hydraulic landing flaps, power-re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear, hydraulic shock absorbers, and 
over-size tires make for pillow-smooth landings at slow speed, 
even in cross winds or on rough fields...185 hp engine and vari- 
able-pitch propeller assure safe, fast rate of climb. Profitable be- 
cause it’s useful, the Ryan Navion can be quickly converted to 
a light transport capable of carrying 645 pounds of bulky cargo 
in 55 cubic feet of easily loaded space. Both veteran and novice 
pilots... hundreds of business and professional men. ..are choos- 
ing the Ryan Navion for better air transportation at lower cost. 


* * ” * * 


Write today on your business letterhead for fully illustrated bro- 
chure and name of dealer near you who will be glad to give you 
a demonstration. ORDERS ON HAND are increasing daily, and 
are filled in sequence. You'll get earlier delivery by ordering your 
Navion now, well in advance. Address: Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany, 111 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California. 


A FEW CHOICE DEALER TERRITORIES 
STILL AVAILABLE... Write for full details 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 


Shielded Type 
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Amphibian Air Transport’s Unusual Servié to Catalina 


aad 


Twelve round trips daily from Long Beach to Avalon Bay, Catalina Island and six round trips 
from Burbank to Avalon, with extra sections on Sundays and Holidays, is the unusual operation 


of Amphibian Air Transport Incorporated. 


Here is a real test of spark plugs and one which Champion Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs 
meet with outstanding success. Mr. C. E. Hunsinger, Vice-President, writes: “We have used 
Champion Spark Plugs exclusively since commencing our operation—we find Champions 
—the only plug that will stand the constant starting and stopping of engines, necessitated 
by our type of operation.” Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 1, Ohio. 


: ; DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
Unshiised me AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Actual Size 24%’ 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 





Top Speed, 184 mph 
Cruising Speed, 172 mph 


Range, 750 miles 








Improve your Travel 
Pattern with the 


Beechcraft my.) NANZA 
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;* nine cities in this sales ter- 
\ 
ritory take 1,242 miles and 8 


or 9 days to cover by ordinary 


travel. In a 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza, making the same num- 
ber of business calls—two hours 
each—the whole circuit can be 
completed in 4 days in less than 
8 hours flying time, all of it dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

At no place is the Bonanza more 
than two hours from home base— 
never more than two hours from 
any customer. 

This is one way that scores of 


Bonanza owners are improving 


) 
} 


ae 























their travel patterns, speeding up 
service, increasing the number of 
personal contacts, and exploring 
new business opportunities. 

Add up the time you and your 
top men spent last month just 


going places by ordinary trans- 


BEECHCRAFT 


portation methods. Cut that figure 
by two-thirds. That’s what this 
comfortable, quiet, economical 


business plane can do for you. 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near 
you with all the facts and figures on 
the Bonanza as a business vehicle. Call 
him. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


INANZA 


MODEL Ba | 
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George Marshall. 

As a general, he was known as a tough, hard-hitting 
guy whose good sense was unchallengeable. He knew that 
in the jungle of international lawlessness, after the poli- 
ticians finished trying to out-slick each other, the issue 
would be determined by American strength and nothing 
else. 


I’ IS difficult to understand what has happened to 


But the moment Mr. Marshall found himself in striped 
trousers, he seemed to forget all the hard lessons he 
learned when he was Chief of Staff. Today we are right 
back where we were before Pearl Harbor Day. 


Reduced to a capsule, what are the simple facts of our 
present situation? They are these: 


1. An undeclared state of war exists between the 
Government of the United States and that of 
the U. S. S. R. 


2. As matters now are going, this sooner or later 
will develop into a shooting war. 

Our nation seems to have a choice of two courses: 

1. We can abandon all the play-acting and enter 
into direct conversations with the Russians on 
the frank thesis that we and they are the only 
two powers in the world that matter, and try 
to find some way of getting along with them. 

. We can lay down the law saying, “Look, Joe, 

it’s either this or else.” 


In any case, the answer will not be given by handouts 
and bribes to two-bit kings, parasitic politicians and Marx- 
ist fanatics, whose antics have all but bankrupted their own 
states. If we cannot protect ourselves and our way of life 
by our own will and power, this gentry certainly will not 
do it for us. 


In a world jungle infested with cynical and conscience- 
less self-seekers, there is only one real protection—the 
power of the national arms. Our most convincing argu- 
ment in any case will be an invincible air force backed by 
a strong and healthy industry, and linked with an air 
transport system capable of laying down whole armies on 
enemy territory within a matter of hours. Whatever funny 
kind of thinking may course through Russian skulls, it 
can be deemed certain that they possess at least a normal 
aversion to suicide. 


Of all men, Mr. Marshall must know that today the 
United States is fat, rich and unready. Our aviation in- 
dustry, on which the national security must ultimately rest, 
is for all good intents and purposes, busted. Its irreplace- 
able engineers are rapidly drifting away. Its plants are 
shutting down. We are turning out fewer airplanes today 
than we did in the bitter days before the war when the 
advocates of air power were looked upon as so many wild- 
eyed zealots. Our air force has dwindled to the point 
where we could hardly put two whole squadrons of first- 
line aircraft in the field at one time. To say that it has 
become third-rate, is no exaggeration. 


r. Marshall 
Suffers a Lapse of Memory 


Since we are facing the prospect of a fight with someone 
both big and tough—perhaps bigger and tougher than 
anyone we have ever tangled with in the past—it would 
seem reasonable that when Mr. Marshall announces that 
he has a plan, the plan will be something to make us 
strong and unbeatable. 


Instead it turns out that Mr. Marshall has developed a 
banker complex. The great plan comes down to a scheme 
for bigger and better handouts. 


Mr. Marshall has simply found himself outmatched. 
The do-gooders, the social lads, and the slick boys in the 


diplomatic department, have taken him over. 


The whole record of the State Department’s policy 
scheme has been one of screwball politics and even worse 
economics. It has played its hand from weakness, incon- 
sistency and illogic. Its estimates have continually gone 
awry. Its assurances to the American people have been 
empty of sound thinking. Every proposition it has stated 
has turned out to be wrong. Had any of the men respon- 
sible for these policies been employed in private enterprise, 
or in the magnificent army Mr. Marshall once built, they 
would have been turned out to pasture long ago. 


The record speaks for itself: Yalta and Teheran; Russia 
is a democracy; the United Nations will solve all; Bretton 
Woods will solve all; the British loan will solve all; and 
so on and on. 


No part of this vast program of money spending has 
produced any sound result. These great sums simply have 


been piddled down the drain. 
Take the case of the British loan, for example. 


This was supposed to put Britain on her feet. It was to 
have been used to modernize British industry and relieve 
us of the conspiratorial strictures aimed against American 
trade in the operations of the so-called Sterling Bloc. In- 
stead the money was used for Imperial adventures all 
over the world, on profligate spending everywhere, British 
troops in Egypt, Palestine, North Ireland, Eastern Asia 
and elsewhere—1,500,000 in all. It went to underwrite 
the fiscal deficits of Burma and such barbaric states as 
Saudi Arabia, for the support of the dangerous “Moslem 
Bloc,” for worldwide propaganda operations, and for vast 
schemes of social experimentation which have not worked 
out. 


Meanwhile one in every 10 workers is on the govern- 
ment payroll. Production has dropped disastrously. 


Another instance is the loan to Greece and Turkey. 
These little nations, with their tissue-paper armies, are 
supposed to protect the United States against Communism. 
Today we learn that they are to be armed with obsolete 
Spitfires and other outmoded war material coming out of 
British surplus equipment. This is with the full consent 
of the American State Department. 


Mr. Marshall should know that in war second-class 


equipment is a first-class invitation to disaster. 
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Meanwhile, the American aircraft industry, which is well 
capable of turning out superior equipment and machines, 
is disintegrating for lack of orders. 


Not satisfied with what we have already done, Mr. 
Bevin publicly condemns us for not throwing the Fort 
Knox gold into his share-the-wealth program. He also 
thinks there should be a new American Lend-Lease pro- 
gram. 


Yet, at a time when we are arguing with the Russians, 
he thinks it is all right to negotiate a trade deal with them 
by which they would be supplied with heavy machinery 
they would need badly in case of war with the United 
States. 


Mr. Bevin, of course, is not alone in his ideas. He is 
joined by representatives of many other nations in the 
general expectation that Uncle Sam has an obligation to 
take care of them. If the British miners under their 
acknowledged Communist chief, Arthur Horner, refuse to 
work, American miners must work harder. If the Dutch 
wanted to shoot up Indonesia, America should produce 
more in order to foot the bill; or if the French and British 
want to turn all Asia against us by their conscienceless ex- 
ploitation of subject peoples, America should pay for this, 
too. 


All that anyone needs to do these days is to yell “Com- 
munism” in a loud voice, in order to blackmail our State 
Department into handing out almost anything they ask for. 


The beneficiaries of these handouts are, for the most 
part, frankly devoted to social systems destructive to the 
American principle of free enterprise. Each of them is 
involved in a morass of trade and currency conspiracy 
aimed at smashing each other’s commerce. They are ruled 
for the most part by cynical and calculating politicians 
who hold the ordinary restraints of decent conduct in con- 
tempt where gain is concerned. 


The plain fact of the matter is that if Europe would 
drop its selfish, greedy dog-eat-dog tactics and come to- 
gether in some sort of a political and customs union, it 
could produce what it needs. 


A reasonable program would involve our advising 
Europe to quit all this horsing around, drop their Sterling 
Blocs and other monetary conspiracies, abandon the trade 
embargoes and water-tight nationalisms which make doing 
business there a horror, eliminate their expensive and 
dangerous Imperial adventures, and join with us in build- 
ing an honest free-trade world economy. Along with the 
other self-seeking hokum, European states could quit 
subjecting our people to this incessant barrage of prop- 
aganda. That costs money, too, which could better be 
put to productive purposes. 

Of course this would be doing it the hard way. 

If it isn’t done, however, even the astronomical amounts 


asked by Messrs. Bevin and Marshall will not last long. 


The fact is that in the case of Britain alone there is an 
annual gap of at least $4,000,000,000 between what she 
produces and sells and what she needs. Other countries 
in Europe are relatively in a similar situation. 


As long as these states continue with their present 
tactics, the situation will grow worse, not better. 


If we are to be in a real struggle with the Russians, there 
is no reason to believe that any of these states will be on 
our side. We have already become Uncle Shylock to many 
of them. There is at least a fifty-fifty chance that Britain 
itself will be neutral. The miners have served notice that 
they will not mine coal in a war against Russia. They are 
joined in this view by other powerful factors in British 


public life. 


If the intention is to halt Communism, the record shows 
that this banking scheme will not work. Since we began 
this vast system of WPA politics, Communism has not 
been pushed back, but has gained heavily in Europe, and 
in Britain itself. 


The vast amounts Mr. Marshall now mentions are not 
trick figures on a Monopoly board. They represent at a 
conservative estimate, some 20 years’ income tax on the 
part of every taxpaying American. They will have to be 
paid for in real, tangible values—the sweat and labor of 
men, the stuff grown from the earth, or mined from its 
bowels. They represent irreplaceable wealth and the toil 
of hard-working Americans. This scheme means that every 
American must work harder. If this program is instituted 
on the scale proposed by Mr. Marshall, it means the rein- 
stitution of all the old wartime controls. There will be less 
of everything for every American, less farm machinery, 
fewer automobiles and houses, less food. 


The plain fact is that we would not be handing out 
these sums abroad from a surplus. A nation which lacks 
12,000,000 homes in which to house its workers, and 
whose most important security industry, aviation manu- 
facturing, is facing bankruptcy because of lack of orders, 
has no surplus. 


If it were true that some fine moral purpose could be 
served by this design, and if the scheme itself took second 
place to expenditures aimed at making America strong 
at home, some kind of help-the-world plan might be 
feasible. 


But America is not strong at home. Our internal prob- 
lem presents serious difficulties. We have not yet made 
the transition to a healthy peacetime economy. Our es- 
sential machinery is obsolescent and badly needs replace- 
ment. Our building industry is at a standstill. 


As far as good old Uncle Sam is concerned, he can 
have sympathy for whom he pleases, but he also is duty 
bound to look out for himself. To be safe against the 
Communist menace, both on the outside as well as within 
our borders, America must be strong and prosperous, not 
bled white. Even three or four billion dollars spent on 
giving us a top-notch air service would be sufficient to 
give us security and the authority which goes with power. 


If trouble with the Russians is really expected, we have 
to be in a position to deliver instantaneously a blow of 
such staggering proportions that no one in his right mind 
would dream of challenging us. 


A sensible plan would be to examine our own situation, | 
not to see how much we can give away, but to determine 
how we can put our own house in order, how we can feed 
and house our own people, and how we can best serve 
notice on would-be aggressors that if there is to be a war, 
it will be fought over their territory, not ours. 


This brings us back inevitably to the need for the big- 
gest air establishment we know how to make. It brings us 
directly to the need for placing a firm floor under the 
aircraft industry, which is now dying. 


As for Europe, it either should make some sense out 
of its own internal processes, or we should get the hell 
out of there. 


On 


William B. Ziff 
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aiting in gas line are Mr. and Mrs. Allen Tootle of New Holland, O. Fly-in barbecue on Turner Ranch drew about 700 flying farmers. Every- 
ey have a 450-acre farm, with strip and hangar near the house. Mrs. Tootle one sat on boards lying across bales of hay and had beef, cole slaw, po- 
learning to fly their Taylorcraft. They use plane for business, pleasure. tato chips and cokes. Governor Turner later showed some prize Herefords. 


FUMES 
Hest... 


onch airport drew 343 farmers’ planes for 
e barbecue. Landing area was small but farm- 
rs, accustomed to even smaller fields, landed in 
os and threes without a single minor mishap. 








Gas line at Stillwater was a major problem. 
Fuel supply ran dry periodically, and service 
was so slow many farmers flew to other cities. 
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Square dance on college tennis court went 
over big. Special treat was a tribal dance 
staged by members of a nearby Indian tribe. 





Flying farm women included (left to right) Mrs. Jack Dickens, of 
Walden, Colo., Virginia Lupfer, Larned, Kans.; Mrs. Melvin Walter, 
Plainview, Tex.; Mrs. Claude Williams, Prineville, Ore.; Mrs. Claude 
Hutcherson, Plainview, Tex., and Mrs. F. R. McCormick, Post Falls, Ida. 
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The Leslie Whites own |,260-acre farm near 
Lamont, Okla., have half-mile strip near house. 
Their three small children often fly with them. 


Watermelon feast got a big turnout, including 
Bill Piper, father of the Cub. Forrest Watson, 
Flying Farmer Association president, at right. 


Everyone made beds in college dormitenjl 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Sorum flew their plang 
from their farm near Pelican Rapids, Mina, 


sail 
md 


vay 
industry spokesman was John Friedlander, 


Aeronca president, who spoke in auditorium. 
He said farmers are vital to plane builders. . 





Two Cancdian farmers flew down from Foam Lake, Saskatchewen 2 
They were H. F. Pankratz (left) and D. E. Moore, shown examining e& 
cient airplane flown for farmers by Billy Parker, veteran pilot. Other e* © 
hibitions were put on by crop dusters, helicopter, and personal aircraft gE 








Dusting demonstration was staged by Oklahoma A&M for formers and duster pilots. Plane is converted L-5, popular with dusters. 


Jarmers flew their planes in from 


34 states to attend the convention. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR E. HAUG 


NE of the most important gatherings in private flying took 
place in Stillwater, Okla., early in August. It was the annual 
convention of the National Flying Farmers’ Association, and a 
more important gathering of personal-plane users would be hard 
to find. 

Oklahoma A&M college was host to the more than 700 farmers 
who flew in from 34 states. The visitors were quartered in one of 
the school’s girls’ dormitories. As they landed at Stillwater’s ex- 
cellent airport, they were registered, driven to the dormitory, 
assigned rooms, given keys and an armful of bedding. 

There were three days of business meetings, educational ex- 
hibits, lectures, and fun. Oklahoma’s Governor Turner invited 
everyone down to his ranch for a whopping outdoor barbecue; 343 
planes were counted on his private air strip. Afterward, every- 
one flew back to Stillwater for an evening business meeting. 

Worst thing about the Stillwater gathering was the weather; 
even the hardiest farmers suffered from the stifling heat. A 
delegation of farmers from Colorado took advantage of the situa- 
tion and opened a rip-snorting campaign to have Colorado A&M, 
Fort Collins, named next year’s site. END 


Oldest flying farmer at > 
meeting was Starr Nelson, PP 
81, of Delta, Colo. He has id 
700 hours, owns his plane. 
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Hundreds of Fortresses, Mitchells, Liberators and other warplanes are lined 
up at Walnut Ridge Army Air Base, Ark., waiting their turn to be destroyed. 


A single WAA depot is melting down 
World War II fighting planes at the 


rate of half a million pounds weekly. 3 


AIK FORCE 


By J. J. MILLER and GUY PATTERSON 


HE proud air fleets that carried the war to Germany 

and Japan are being reduced to their original metallic 

and material components as fast as the mills of the War 
Assets Administration can grind them up. At the Al- 
buquerque, N. M., airfield alone, airplanes which once 
were as good as this nation could produce are now pouring 
out of a smelter, reduced to molten aluminum at the rate 
of 500,000 pounds per week. 

This depot, which RFC (later WAA) took over in the 
spring of 1945, was soon storing 2,000 airplanes—gliders, 
trainers, transports, bombers, fighters—warcraft of all 
descriptions. In the next 18 months 540 planes stored 
there, ranging from gliders to four-engined transports, 
were sold for $100 to $90,000 each. The rest were judged 
obsolete. They were worn-out fighters and bombers. In 
the summer of 1946 they were put up for bid as scrap and 
bought by the Compressed Steel Company, Inc., of Den- 
ver, Colo. Compressed Steel installed a smelter in one of 
the hangars and began melting the planes down. 

The planes are first stripped of engines, propellers, 


radio equipment, instruments, oxygen equipment, and | 
other parts made from lead or magnesium. Then they are 7 
sheared up into huge chunks by dropping upon them 

the sharp edge of a 10,000-pound sheet of ship’s armor. | 

The furnace is kept at a temperature of 1,250°—hot © 
enough to melt the aluminum but not the other metals 
contained in the scrap. The molten aluminum runs down 
a trough into a “holding hearth” where it is stored until J 
it halds enough metal to be tapped. Then the molten 
aluminum is poured into molds, each of which cools into 
an ingot containing 1,500 lbs. of 95 per cent aluminum. 

The materials which do not melt with the aluminum, 
mostly copper and steel, are raked out of the furnace and 
sold as scrap metal. The items removed from the plane—- 
such as the engines—are broken up, the aluminum parts 
are smelted, and the remainder is sold as scrap. The 
Albuquerque smelter produces enough aluminum each 7 
week to have manufactured 22 Flying Fortresses. The | 
scrap men work efficiently. They say it’s a lot faster and 7 


4 
cheaper to destroy an air force than to build one. END 





Guillotined Thunderbolts at Albuquerque are complete except for chopped- 
off engines which lie in rows on the ground awaiting disposal as scrap. 


Chunks of scrap were once fighting planes carrying U.S. flyers into com- 
bat. Now, fit only for smelting, they will soon be bulldozed into the furnace. 


Engines are chopped off and stacked. They are not smelted down with 
planes but are broken up, their aluminum is separated, and the broken parts 
are sold as scrap. Below, the end product: 1,500-pound ingots of aluminum. 





Flight’s end for a Fortress. Stripped of 
everything but its landing gear, it is cut 
up by a 10,000-pound sheet of armor plate 
which is dropped on it by a heavy crane. 
23 











Scale model shows graphically number of planes 
that can be tested at one time in huge hangar. 


Arctic cold or tropical 
heat —it is all the same to 
the AAF's big new climatic 
testing center at Eglin Field. 


Weather Factory 


insulated hangar where AAF weather-tests its planes is 200x250 feet, can be cooled to -65° or heated to tropic temperatures. 





By MARGARITA DOBERT 


Washington Staff of FLYING 


behave in sub-zero weather, the place to go is Florida. 

You will have to wear Arctic clothing, fur-lined hood 

and boots and heavy mittens or the AAF’s big new 

climatic hangar recently opened at Eglin Field will make 

you feel like the skunk that got inside by mistake. As 

Gen. Carl Brandt, commander of the Florida “icebox” 
said: “He froze his plumbing.” 

Properly clothed, nothing will happen to you—but lots 
of things happen to your plane. Lubrication stops func- 
tioning, controls stiffen, connecting lines get brittle. Rub- 
ber hoses resemble iron pipes and crack. Tires become 
hard as stone and develop a flat spot on the bottom 
overnight. Synthetic rubber gets more brittle than natural 
rubber. Plastic knobs and switches break if you try to 
work them. Plexiglas expands and cracks where it is 
fastened to the canopy. Nothing much seems to happen 
to the frame but liquid-cooled engines develop more 
trouble than air-cooled engines because they have more 
lines and therefore more leaks. Even shutters don’t work 
on aerial cameras. 

The tests show that new oils and greases must be de- 
veloped which don’t stiffen in cold weather and yet also 
stand warm weather. They show the need for improved 
batteries plus cabin heating systems that work when 
planes are not flying. Tools are needed that can be used 
with heavy mittens. When a Douglas crashed in Alaska 
in —57° weather it took five hours to get a seriously 
injured man out because the rescue crew could not work 
well with their mittens. Every time someone impatiently 
tore off his gloves he froze his fingers. 

You have to land with greater (Continued on page 85) 


[ YOU WANT to know how your plane is going to 
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Dressed in Arctic clothing, press correspondents examine camera At 65 below, the lubrication in this tank congeals, rubber hoses get 
being tested at 65 below zero with trucks, planes and other equipment. brittle, plastics break. Substitute materials must be found and tested. 


Superfortress is tested for sub-zero operation. Arctic heater will warm engines for starting and pipes carry off the exhaust gases. 
rt - oe 








Disintegration of plane into 
three sections would aid bail- 
out. Middle section would pro- 
tect pilot during deceleration, 


after which he could use chute 





Entire rear section, containing pilot, would be lowered by 
parachute in this proposal for bailing out of a jet plane. 





Capsule containing pilot would be catapulted from plane im 
another version. V-tails on craft would make bail-out safer. 





High-Speed ’Chutes 


Bail-outs from jets are still dangerous, 


but U.S. safety developments are on way. 





By Lieut. Comdr. ARTHUR L. SCHOENI 


Editor, Naval Aviation News 


a race for life. Jets whistle through the skies today, but escape 
methods for the pilot still are in a rudimentary state. 

Both the Navy and Army have pilot ejection seats which worked 
successfully at medium speeds. Two Army enlisted men have been 
catapulted from P-61’s in flight and one Naval officer has made 
the experiment. But the ejection seat is only one of the answers 
being tested to save the pilots of high speed airplanes. 

Some designers believe the answer is to blow off a whole fore 
or aft section of the 600 m.p.h. planes instead of projecting the 
crew into the flesh-tearing slipstream at high speeds. After this 
“capsule” slows down, crew members can use their own parachutes. 

In this country, pilot ejection in a seat has been tried only up 
to speeds of 250 m.p.h. with a human being, although dummies have 
been tossed out at 350 m.p.h. On August 30, however, the British 
catapulted a man from a Gloster Meteor jet plane traveling 500 
m.p.h. at 12,000 feet. He was Bernard Lynch, 29, employee of 
Martin-Baker which makes the ejection seat. But in the long run, 
such speed ranges may require additional protection from the ex- 
treme deceleration and blast forces. This might mean a capsule or 
“escape egg.” The Germans used a pilot ejection seat successfully 
60 times during the war and incorporated the jettisonable nose 
section idea in their rocket-powered Viper interceptors, which, 
however, were only in development when the war ended. Explo- 
sive bolts separated the two parts, (Continued on page 98) 


J: AIRCRAFT designers and safety engineers are engaged in 
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Ribbon chute is tested by a Ger- 
man designer, Dr. Theodore Knacke. 
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Ribbon chutes descend faster, but shock exerted 
when canopy unfurls at 175 m.p.h. is only 3.3 G's. 
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Martin-Baker ejection seat has wide exit space to prevent injury as pilot is catapulted. 





“With An Airplane. 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Associate Editor of FLYING 


EED a little rain? Or a layer of snow on that sparsely- 

covered ski slope? If you have an airplane and a 

couple of extra dollars, the order might not be too 
hard to fill. 

But don’t—as did scores of private flyers last summer— 
Start zooming over the country, tossing dry ice like con- 
fetti at every cloud in sight. 
°>~ Rain-making isn’t that simple yet. A shower still can’t 

be ordered like ham and eggs. You first need a complex 
“sombination of natural conditions—but when they’re pres- 
‘ent the business of starting a rain or snowfall is little more 
mplicated than turning on a faucet. 
All you need is pulverized dry ice (experimenters have 
used as little as six pounds, as much as 150, retailing for 
about 3% cents a pound) and a sturdy airplane that can 


take, you for a quick hop through a “supercooled” cloud, 
That’s where your big problem turns up. Those super=@ 
cooled clouds aren’t found everywhere. And not even the 
nation’s top scientists have found a way to manufacture 
them in the skies. In fact even the term “supercooled 
cloud” is a bit vague in the minds of most laymen—and 
that’s understandable: a supercooled cloud is composed of 
millions of tiny droplets which remain in liquid form 4 
even though they are below freezing temperature. The 
cloud doesn’t operate according to normal procedure andg 
even when the temperature sinks under the freezing mark 
those millions of tiny droplets just refuse to crystallize. 
Temperature may drop as low as perhaps 30° below 
zero before nature calls a halt to this clovl quirk and 
insists that it solidify into ice (Continued on page 81) 


Jormula for a manufactured rainstorm 


reads like this: dry ice, a plane and 


— most important —a supercooled cloud. 


Rain-making is so simple that even 
private pilots can do it. But they 
had better check with lawyer first. 








Dry ice chopped fine, and a 
plane equipped to climb above 
the freezing level of clouds, 
are the only "material" needs 
if you're trying to make rain. 


Dry ice is "seeded" on clou 

sinking temperature of certain 
particles perhaps as far down 
as —35° C., at about which all 
liquids, even in "super-cooled" 
condition, will begin to freeze. 
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Right atmospheric condi- 
tions are hard to find. The su- 
per-cooled clouds which are 


necessary don't always prevail 
in all parts of the United States. 
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Molecules of dry ice are like 
those of snow, say theorists. 
They form nuclei around which 
droplets freeze (1), becoming 
snow or hail (2), and finally 
rain (3) when they near earth. 
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Millions of tiny droplets re- 
main in a vaporish form in a 
super-cooled cloud, although 
the temperature is below point 
where water ordinarily freezes. 


Showers, and sometimes snow, 
are thus induced, some scien- 
tists say. All claims, though, 
have not yet been substanti- 
ated. Some say rains would 
have fallen in a short time. 
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LANDING WITH 
CONVENTIONAL CONTROL 

















“Flight control through lift control" would use a sys- 
tem of spoilers synchronized with drag flaps under the 
fuselage. As the pilot started his approach, he would ap- 
ply full drag and set power for level flight at the airspeed 
desired for landing. As he entered glide path, he would 
raise spoilers, thus losing lift—but at the same time the 
flaps would be raised proportionately, thus removing drag. 
No power change or attitude change would be necessary 
and there would be no change of airspeed. The plane would 
just settle to a landing along a fixed glide path instead of 
every pilot making a different approach and continually 
adjusting his controls on the glide path. Spoiler-flap op- 
eration would be controlled with single lever (left). It 
would be in Position | for climb, Position 2 for level 
flight and Position 3 to descend for a controlled landing. 
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LANDING WITH 
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Land Like a Feather 


By PHILLIPS J. PECK 


Washington Correspondent, International News Service 


and comfort of a bundle-laden lady shopper descend- 
ing to a bargain basement on an escalator—in fact even 
a novice should be able to solo in 30 minutes. 

But don’t let it worry you too much if you can’t—it’s 
not your fault, it’s your plane’s. And a former Army Air 
Forces colonel proposes to do something about it. By 
“flight control through lift control,” ex-Lieut. Col. Clar- 
ence B. Sproul wants to make the task of landing a trans- 
port or a lightplane as simple as ABC. 

The key to Sproul’s plan, which is aimed primarily at 
transports, is to maintain “constant attitude” from the 
moment the aircraft contacts the glide path until its 
wheels touch the runway. 

He proposes a spoiler of unusual type synchronized 
with balanced drag flaps so that the plane’s power is set 
for level flight at the airspeed desired for landing before 
intersecting the glide path. Then all the pilot has to do to 
descend is to spoil lift for a descent. This causes no change 
in attitude or airspeed and no power change. It makes the 
descent a one-dimension operation instead of three. 
Immediate recovery on missed approaches can be effected 
with no attitude or power change. 

A spoiler, of course, is a small plate which projects 


ea SHOULD be able to land your plane with the ease 





You could learn to fly in 
half an hour with proposed 


new landing control system. 


above the upper surface of the wing. It disturbs the smooth 
flow of air over the wing and there is an immediate loss 
of lift and an increase in drag. 

Sproul says that the flight-control-through-lift-control 
principle can be engineered into lightplanes just as easily 
as it can be applied to a four-engine craft. His explana- 
tion is: 

“The lightplane pilot could solo in 30 minutes with my 
device. It would cut down training time tremendously. 
Ordinarily, the pilot’s main effort is spent learning to 
judge when the plane is going to stall and trying to arrive 
at the landing strip at the crucial moment. Flight control 
through lift control takes out the guesswork.” 

Sproul believes there is a market for his device in 
faster personal planes and for the pilot “who wants an 
airplane simple to fly.” 

The new principle would have to be engineered into 
the small, personal aircraft just as it would have to be 
designed into the transports. But (Continued on page 72) 
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Has the Lightplane 
Turbine Arrived 2 












Still untested in lightplanes, 





crux of the lightplane cost and design problem. “For every 

° ° . dollar you can reduce the cost of the lightplane engine,” 

feature simple construction, high they have said, “you can reduce the final selling price of your 
: airplane by $2.” Designers as hard-headed as Bill Stout have 

horsepower and low weight. dreamed of a “100-h.p. engine weighing 100 pounds for $100.” 

Now for the first time, two wholly new types of lightplane 
engines are under development in this country. It is still 
too early to say whether they can be produced at a low cost—or 
even whether they will prove practicable in the long run. 
This much is certain, however, they already beat Stout's 
dream of a 100-h.p. engine weighing 100 pounds by a goodly ~ 
margin. 

Both these new and potentially revolutionary engines are 
gas turbines. But they are completely different types of gas 
turbines. 

The first is the new Boeing Model 502 turbo-prop engine. 
It weighs only 140 pounds and delivers 200 shaft horsepower. 

The second is revealed here for the first time. It is an 
explosion type gas turbine, designed and developed by Eugene © 
A. Maynor, an engineer, and now being brought to a further 
development state by Maynor in research laboratories in 
Chicago. The Maynor turbine is believed to be the only one 
of its type in the country. It weighs 82 pounds, and though 
designed for 65 h.p. has operated for long periods of time at 
over 100 h.p., according to Maynor and has even been run up 
to a maximum of 162 h.p. 

The Boeing turbine operates on basically the same principle 
as other constant pressure gas turbines developed during the 
war. Essentially it is a jet engine whose power, instead of 
being expended in jet thrust, is utilized to drive a turbine 
wheel on a shaft which is hooked to the propeller. The turbine r 
is basically a modification of the new Boeing Model 500 which j 
is a small jet engine weighing only 85 pounds and developing 
150 pounds of thrust. It is believed to be the smallest turbo- 
jet engine ever built. 

In this general type of turbine, which operates on the same 
basic principle as the turbo-jet engines used on military q 
planes, the air is drawn into the engine and compressed by a 
compressor. It then passes into combustion chambers where 
it is mixed with fuel and ignited. The burning gases expand 
rapidly and rush at high speed through nozzles to turn the 
turbine—which is on the same shaft as the compressor and 
operates it as it turns itself. The unexpended power of the 
gases rushing through the turbine (Continued on page 89) 


two experimental gas turbines Fes YEARS engineers have looked upon engines as the 









Boeing Model 500 turbo-jet engine is believed to be smallest 
of its type ever built. lt weighs only 85 pounds and develops 
150 pounds of thrust, is 29 inches long, 22 inches in diameter. 
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Boeing Model 502 turbo-prop gas turbine is similar to Model 500 jet engine except that most of the jet thrust is diverted to turning 
a turbine wheel geared to a power take-off. It weighs 140 pounds, develops 200 h.p.—compared to 500 Ibs. for 90-h.p. auto engine. 
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Explosion-type turbine developed by Eugene Maynor 
weighs 82 Ibs., develops over 100 h.p. Drawing fright) shows 


path of gas expansion through impulse wheel to produce 
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Power. The six combustion chambers fire in rotation. : SSAA ASSESS 
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Airlines 


are Air Power 


By C. R. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board, American Airlines, Inc. 


Air transportation is vital to defense, warns airline official. 


and conclude complacently that “there was never any 

doubt that we would win the war.” How many times 
have you heard some one say: “Whatever gave those 
Germans and Japs the idea they could lick US?” 

That shows how quickly the nation can forget the dark 
days after Pearl Harbor, and the doubtful days of the 
North African campaign. In those days—so quickly and 
easily forgotten—we faced the very real possibility that, 
for the first time in our history, we could lose a war. We 
did win—at a terrible cost in blood and treasure—because 
we realized that defeat meant the end of our civilization. 
Time rode with us in the last war, but in the next we may 
have very little time or none at all. 

We learned the prime importance of air power from our 
experience in the last war. We learned—and here is some- 
thing that every citizen ought to know and never forget— 
that air power has three elements: 

1. A striking element or combat forces. 

2. The productive capacity: research, training, develop- 
ment and production of the manufacturing establishments. 

3. Air transportation to guarantee necessary modern 
mobility for transport and supply. 

Air Power does not exist unless you have each of these 
three elements, each in adequate capacity, and each of 
proved capability. In the last war, the United States 
finally was able to marshal on the winning side all of the 
elements of balanced, effective air power. 

If another war comes we cannot fight it to victory with 
rows of 1944 and 1945 combat airplanes neatly lined up 
on storage fields. In this age of electronics and atomic 
power we must modernize our combat air power and keep 
it modern. 

We must establish an intelligent program to provide 
productive capacity for air power. We cannot support in 
a peacetime economy all of the units used in war produc-~ 
tion of aircraft. Neither can we afford to let our produc- 
tive capacity wither away. Therefore, we must select the 
most effective units and keep them in a strong, healthy 
condition. We must stress and stimulate research, and 


|: IS tempting for most of us to look over our shoulder 


our productive nucleus must be capable of expansion 
within days and weeks. We may not have the grace of 
extra months and years as we did in the recent war to 
beat our automobiles into bombers. 

To insure mobility and effective, modern supply we 
must have air transportation. Entering the last war with 
less than 100 military transports, the United States ended 
that war with more than 10,000. With that figure as a 
basis it seems intelligent to plan that we will need at least 
5,000 transports “available” in the event of a new war. 
By available is meant transport planes which can be oper- 
ated as needed, without long delay while they are over- 
hauled and re-equipped. Our armed services cannot 
maintain a fleet of transport aircraft of that size in idle- 
ness. It is obvious, therefore, that the bulk of these trans- 
ports should be maintained in the airlines and by others 
engaged for a livelihood in air transportation. 

Air transporvation is now augmenting and modernizing 
its fleet of aircraft. But the rate of growth is dangerously 
slow from the standpoint of the national interest. 

Those charged with the programming of our country’s 
defense should decide—and soon—what we require in the 
event of another world conflict in air transport. They 
should determine: 

1. What air transportation capacity is required in order 
to insure that the air transport element of national air 
power shall have adequate strength. 

2. How many airplanes, and what types of airplanes, 
are necessary in order to fulfill that requirement. 

3. How many of those airplanes will be assigned directly 
to the services, and how many will the nation depend on 
the air carriers to provide. 

4. What is the time element, the schedule, for the provi- 
sion of that number of transport aircraft. 

We cannot proceed to build effective air transport ele- 
ments of air power until we have a definite, intelligent, 
workable program. If we decide that the air carriers are 
to be the reservoir for the bulk of our transport strength, — 
then we must have an intelligent program whereby the © 
carriers may utilize their trans- (Continued on page 97) © 





Airport on a Barge 


Two St. Louis operators win long battle 


for a waterfront base on the Mississippi. . . 
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Seabees load and unload passengers 
at Petty Marine Flying Service barge 
on the Mississippi. The base is a short 
walking distance from main business 
and financial districts of St. Louis. 


Seaplane base located on barge in center foreground is convenient to the heart of downtown St. Louis and to its potential business- 
men-flyers. Since this air view was taken, Petty Marine Flying Service has added a-smaller barge to house night guards at “airport.” 


Airport on a Barge 


Continued 


Plotting river flight, Salesman B. A. Beorner (center) 
talks with Macon Petty (left) and Cecil Petty. Beorner 
is typical of businessmen who use the marine service. 
He contacts river boats to sell them on using radar. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY HOWARD EARL DAY 


By FRED HAMLIN 


Eastern Editor of FLYING 


minded has resulted in one of the most promising water- 
based airports in the nation. 

Operating under the name of the Petty Marine Flying Service, 
it is located on a river barge at the foot of Market Street, 
St. Louis. 

It is run by Macon Petty, veteran riverman and pilot in the 
St. Louis area, and his cousin, Cecil E. Petty, formerly an AAF 
troop carrier pilot. 

When Cecil discarded his uniform, he and Macon decided to 
do something about their long-time dream of opening a floating 
airplane base at St. Louis. 

First they bought a barge in New Orleans and had it hauled 
to St. Louis, total cost, $5,000—which is not bad for building an 
airport. The barge deck, 40 x 170 feet, had room to park light- 
planes, plus space for a deck-house office. Amphibians could 
be parked on the cobblestoned landing at the foot of Market 
Street. 

After they got the barge, the Pettys went back to St. Louis 
and applied for a license to operate the airport. 

There followed the doggondest fight you ever did see. To 
their astonishment, the Pettys discovered that nobody loved 
them. Even many rivermen fought them endlessly in hearings 
that dragged through the spring and summer of 1946. 

The Pettys and their planes were a menace—so ran the 
rivermen’s story—not only to themselves and their customers 
but to the general public. Testimony (Continued on page 82) 


A BATTLE to make the river front of St. Louis, Mo., air- 





| Customer fishes from a Petty Seabee on a lake in Missouri just | hour Ozark wilderness is only two hours flight from Petty barge in downtown 
7 30 min. from St. Louis waterfront. Sportsmen don't need to rent boats. St. Louis. Chartered Seabee above unloads fishermen near Norfolk, Ark. 


Flood inspection was a specialty during last summer's Mississippi-Missouri inundation. Plane below lands at yacht club near Alton, Ill. 
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His engine is ripping its heart out, but this pin- 
up boy doesn't know it. He's never heard that light- 
plane engines must be run carefully on the ground. 





Don't Blame 
the Mechanic! 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
FRANK ADAMS 


By JERRY LEICHTER 


HARGED with responsibility for over 60 per 
F cent of all non-air carrier flying accidents 

over the past 15 years, pilots are beginning 
to fight back in an effort to assess some blame 
against other factors. The height of this move- 
ment—or the low—was reached last winter by 
one CAA official who was quoted in a magazine 
article as saying, “I’m not unlucky—just had 
some poor maintenance,” in explaining 43 forced 
landings in 13 out of 16 years of flying. 

His troubles break down into a list of 20 cases 
of carburetor difficulties, eight failures of oil 
pumps or oil lines, four landings with broken 
connecting rods, three charged against propel- 
lers, including one case (Continued on page 68) 
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Typical hot rock thinks he's a stunt-flyer. You ought to see 
him pull out of a power dive. "The old crate can take it," he 
says, patting the fuselage—about which time a wing rips off. 





“Think hard," the mechanic pleads to 
this absent-minded Joe. "Yourlog book 
doesn't have an entry for six months 
but you've used 1,219 gallons of gas." 





Overloaded? Don't be silly. Four kids 
don't weigh much more than the trunk 
back of the seat. It's just that Ma 
is a back-seat driver. She gave her 
braking foot too much body English. 
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La Paz, the remote capital of Lower California, was the goal of the author's vacation 
flight. Airport located at right edge of city (above) is easily identified from air. 
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sanTiagen lies at Baja California's tip. 









































FLYING MAP_ HAL VORRIS 

| By WILLIAM A. WINN, M. D. 
Dr. Winn, who describes himself as ‘‘a weekend flyer,"’ lives in 

Airstrip at Santa Rosalia, a mining town, was a refueling point 200 pan dawg i Ri, 3 ‘ae at a Fairchild PT-2 + be 

| miles north of La Paz. The strip is on a bluff in background (below). bogen tying te 1961, end wes member of the wartine CH. 


IEW fiyers have felt the urge to look down on Lower 

California and its rugged and primitive terrain. But 

we wanted a week’s vacation lifted out of the monoto- § 
nous routine of tourist-packed resorts. La Paz, mysterious 7 
and attractive capital of Mexico’s southern territory of Pa 
Baja California, was the perfect answer. 

Santa Monica’s CAA office and AOPA headquarters 
could give little definite information about airports, fa- 
cilities or La Paz itself. Few lightplane owners make the 
trip. Perhaps when the spirit urges them southward they 
prefer a Mexican holiday on the main peninsula.. joy 

The motorist fares even worse. Roads are poor and | 
almost impassible. Only remaining transportation is by FJ 
sea and chartered passage on unscheduled boats. . 

These conditions furnish a challenge—and incidentally 
explain the city’s semi-isolation. 

Our Navion, Flicka, felt like a mustang colt as it lifted 
easily from the long hard-surfaced runways of the Porter- 
ville, Calif., Municipal Airport. It zipped across the San 
Joaquin Valley to Hanford, where I picked up Dr. Paul 
Murphy. The previous Sunday afternoon, Dr. Murphy 
and I had stowed our equipment (Continued on page 64) 
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Hamilton Ranch hosts, Roy and Margo Parodi (left), chat with author at their gravel landing strip near the Arroyo Santo Domingo 
foothills. The two flyers at first were unable to find the ranch which is 10 miles inland instead of along the coast as they had expected. 


refueling field, but part of year the lake bed is filled with water. 


Giant swordfish caught by Dr. Paul Murphy in the waters near La 


Paz, is held by author who filmed battle with the 165-Ib. monster. 


Emergency can of gasolire is poured in wing tank by Dr. Murphy on 
table-like bed ‘of Laguna Chapala, 200 miles north of Santa Rosalia. 


Hotel Perla at La Paz was modern, informal—and room and meals 
cost only $2 per day. Inflation has not hit this town of 8,000 persons. 
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Taylorcraft instrument plane was second to be fitted for blind flying by the au- 
thor. Though not practical for true instrument flights, it made excellent trainer. 


a 





Green polarized Plexiglas pieces were cut to 
size and fitted over windshield and side panels. 


Polarized red goggles worn by author put her “under the hood,” while instructor, 
checking her flying skill, could see perfectly out of green polarized windows. 




















lying Instruments 
in a Lightplane 


By ALICE S. FUCHS 


HAT’S wrong with instrument flying? Every pilot knows the answer. 

It’s too expensive. With instrument time selling for $18 to $20 an hour, 

the majority of pilots feel it is an expensive luxury—too expensive un- 
less you're going to get a job in aviation. 

Twenty dollars an hour was too expensive for us, too, when we first con- 
ceived the idea of my husband teaching me instrument flying. He had many 
hours of instrument instruction in Army planes, plus a civilian instrument 
rating. But we couldn’t afford a large instrument plane. Our 50-h.p. Cub 
fitted just nicely within our budget. Oversize venturi was attached to 

And who ever heard of an instrument Cub! Well, why not? We deter- strut to run plane's vacuum system. 
mined to convert our Cub into an instrument trainer. 

The first step was choice of instruments. We needed five in addition to 
the standard Cub instruments: a turn and bank, a vertical speed indicator, 

a sensitive altimeter, a clock. and a suction gauge. Although it was not 
absolutely necessary, we invested in a better compass and airspeed than Gnstrument time was 
those then in the plane, since our instruments were quite old. Under 
normal conditions, however, those installed in the airplane would have 


been adequate. too expensive, so the 





We paid wartime prices for our instruments and had some of them re- me 
conditioned. Today the cost of surplus instruments would be much less. author modified own 
It immediately became apparent that Mr. Piper did not design his Cub 
for instrument flight. There was no conceivable way to fit the instruments Cub for blind flying 
into the Cub instrument panel, so a new panel had to be made. Sheet alumi- : 
num (24 ST) about 1/16 inch thick was chosen (Continued on page 90) 











First instrument-flight panel was installed in a Cub trainer. Five new instruments were necessary: a turn and bank, a ver- 
tical speed indicator, sensitive altimeter, a clock, and a suction gauge. A better compass and airspeed were also installed. 











The Connecticut River bisects the heart of New England. 


It is a broad waterway which sets a course no lightplane vacationer can miss. 





Connecticut River 
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This series of articles has been planned for the 
private pilot who knows the boredom of flying 
around in his local traffic pattern. Whether he has 
two days or two weeks to spare, the pilot can get 
great utility from his airplane; there are hundreds 
of places to go. Readers who have gone on a Fty- 
1nG Holiday are urged to write, telling us how they 
liked it, and what changes they recommend.—Ed. 














UMMER has gone and with it the swimming, boating, 
and other warm-weather activities. The winter sports 
season is still ahead of us, yet it is too early to think 

of flying south. What, then, can a northeasterner do these 
fall days for a flying vacation? 

A sightseeing trip up New England’s Connecticut River 
valley has interesting possibilities. At this time of year 
every flyer wants to see autumn foliage from the air. 
Fine scenery adds much to flying. An easily navigated 





Valley 


By ROBERT J. WHITTIER 


FLYING Holiday Editor 


course and plenty of good, well-located airfields are ever 
welcome. The Connecticut valley has them all. 

In its far northern stretches, the Connecticut River 
forms the boundary between New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. It winds down through western Massachusetts and 
through the heart of Connecticut to Long Island Sound, 
A wide, deep, slow-moving river, it has created a level 
valley between ranges of hills. The whole area is rich 
in scenery, history, cultural and educational institutions, 
industry and recreation. 

From the river’s mouth at Saybrook, Conn., to well 
north of Springfield, Mass, there are hundreds of broad 
tobacco farms. In northern Massachusetts and on into 
Vermont:and New Hampshire the valley becomes nar- 
rower, the surrounding terrain more rugged and pic- 
turesque. There are small towns and villages, hillside 
farms, and narrow, winding roads. At harvest time, road- 
side stands display corn, (Continued on page 79) 
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Fall's the time to fly along 
historic New England valley. 
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Seaplane flyers can land for sightseeing, hunting or fishing 
on most parts of New England's picturesque Connecticut River. 
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Boat docks attract amphib- 
ians and seaplanes. At con- 
venient points along shore, 







six regular seaplane bases 






serve transient airplanes. 







Giant man-made lake with 1,300 miles 


of shoreline draws midwestern flyers, 
| A HE Osage River has played a long and colorful part in 
America’s history. Its 500-mile-long valley was the home 


of the great tribe of Osage Indians whose members made 


: OF TH fF carvings that can still be seen on rock bluffs in Missouri and 
Kansas. The river was a highway for early white pioneers, who 


pushed their way slowly upstream in shallow boats on their 
way to the great west. Later came settlers who cleared the land 


and built farms, homes, and villages. For many years the valley 
prospered. 
Then in 1930 modern ideas invaded the central Missouri area. § 
Bagnell Dam, a hydroelectric plant, was built across the river, & 
As Osage waiters piled up behind it, much of the past slowly § 
By ROBERT ra WHITTIER disappeared from view. But for everything which is lost, some- 


FLYING Holiday editor thing is gained. In place of the old farms and cabins there §& app 
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Welcoming hunters in Cub, Mel Adkins and his bird dogs greet sportsmen E. V. Fryhoff and Son, Gene, Jr., who land at Adkins’ 
resort flying strip near his Lake of the Ozarks resort. The elder Fryhoff is director of Missouri state government aviation activities. 


appeared a man-made vacation area—the Lake of the 
Ozarks. 

This lake is located in the Missouri foothills of the 
Ozark Mountains—rugged and tortuous country. Natu- 
rally it has taken on the characteristics of the land around 
it. Narrow, it backs up into the valleys some 50 miles to 
est and 40 to the north and south, twisting, turning, 
forking like some fantastic dragon’s tongue. It has some 
1,300 miles of shoreline, a surface area of 64,000 acres. 

For the midwesterner, the Lake of the Ozarks country 
offers an attractive flying vacation area. Its hilly, forested 


Bagnell Dam, a hydroelectric plant built in 1930, backed the 
waters of Osage River into Ozark valleys, creating the lake. 


scenery is a change from the flat, open plains, yet the hills 
are not so high as to discourage the small-plane flyer and 
there are several airports nearby. 

The Missouri vacation season is long, beginning with the 
opening of the fishing season on March 15 and con- 
tinuing uninterruptedly until the end of the quail season 
January 15. Hunting, fishing, swimming, boating, sight- 
seeing and camping are available in season, with a few 
unusual sports thrown in—such as fishing for big catfish 
with trotlines, night hunting for racoons, and cave 
exploring. (Continued on page 100) 


Adkins’ flight strip near Gravois Mills has |,900-foot, N/S 
turf landing area (in outline). He sells 80-octane gasoline. 














OST NOVEL Washington story in decades is how John 
Vi R. Alison, new Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 

Aeronautics, got his job. Why Alison—a comparative 
unknown—got the nod on this key civilian air post is still 
a favorite Washington gossip topic, with sinister wire- 
pulling, drag, and secret friendships figuring in the con- 
versations. Washington being what it is, these rumors 
sound pretty convincing until refuted by the facts, which 
are these: 

Secretary of Commerce Harriman, desiring the best 
possible man for the job, sought advice from everybody 
he could think, including Philip L. Graham, youthful pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post. Graham, who had gone to 
school with Alison and knew his brilliant war record, sug- 
gested to Harriman that he might look up the young ex- 
AAF colonel. Harriman wanted to know where Alison 





John R. Alison, new Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, is 
sworn in as NACA member by Executive Secretary John F. Victory. 


was. That no close personal friendship was involved in 
Graham’s recommendation is indicated from the fact that 
he not only didn’t know where to find Alison but that he 
and Harriman spent a couple of days catching up with the 
candidate. Several interviews followed, plus cross-refer- 
ences. Harriman was impressed. In sum, in a town where 
influence is considered a major necessity in getting a top 
job, young Alison picked up one of the best of them— 
solely on merit. 


Democratic Tactics 

He has already made a good impression, top and bottom, 
at CAA. Unlike some of his predecessors, who met the 
hired hands en masse in the big, formal assistant secre- 
tary’s office, Alison called no full-dress meeting. Instead, 
he turned up at any and everybody’s desk, sitting down 
for an informal talk that lasted from 10 minutes to an 
hour. CAA morale, which to put it mildly has been on the 


REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


By FRED HAMLIN 





low side for some time, got a shot in the arm. “The little 
guy with the big smile,” to quote one CAA spokesman, “is 
off on the right foot. . . . We had an interview with him 
the other day to try to discover which way he is going to 
lead the march. As for CAA, he said, he was ‘still going 
to school.’ As for aviation generally: ‘Wars have sub- 
sidized spectacular progress in flying but the problem now 
is to make the airplane so useful for peace-time purposes 
that it can progress without subsidy. To over-simplify, 
two things are needed: a lightplane that is highly usable, 
and a transport work-horse that will bring the cost of 
hauling freight and passengers down to the mass market. 
Anything I can do toward that end will be done.’ ” 


Battle of Research 

How intensively Mr. Alison will back the activities of 
T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator, in lightplane research, 
is still anybody’s guess, but you can look for Mr. Wright 
to return to battle on this highly controversial subject 
this winter. Undaunted by industry’s cool reception of 
his research program, Administrator Wright let it sleep 
during the summer. But he chose the personal aircraft 
as his subject when he spoke at the Anglo-American 
Conference in London, England, early in the fali. His 
conclusion: “There is an immediate need for additional 
utility of the vehicle itself, which includes not only per- 
formance characteristics but alsc reduction in initial and 
operating costs. With added utility, a benevolent spiral 
of increased production and reduced prices will result. 
On the assumption that the basic want or desire for flying 
is present among a very large number of people with 
ability to pay, it appears that this spiral will result in a 
will to spend which will produce the predicted increase in 
importance of the personal aircraft field.” But to start 
this spiral, radical progress is needed in research toward 
greater utility, Mr. Wright emphasized. Lightplanes must 
not only be safe. They must become more and more inex- 
pensive to operate and more and more useful, to the point 
where they will be roadable. . . . On his return to this 
country there were signs that he intended in the near 
future to become more specific about the research needed, 
and how CAA proposes to carry forward its part of it. 


Politics 
While the research controversy promises to make head- 


‘lines before the snow flies, there are equally sure signs 


that aviation will play a leading role in politics as the 
national campaign guns begin to roar. With adequate air 
defense likely to be one of the major issues, not to mention 
the free-competition-chosen-instrument debate, the air- 
plane seems certain for a stellar political role. And if 
these issues weren’t up for debate, at least one of the top 
politicos in the coming contest shows every sign of giving 
his favorite topic top billing. The spokesman is Gael Sul- 
livan, formerly Second Assistant Postmaster General for 
Air, now executive director of the Democratic National 
Committea Just to make sure, he fired one of the 
opening campaign guns recently: “Republicans hold that 
it’s all right for airplanes to fly—although they prefer a 
horse and buggy—but they think (Continued on page 75) 
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this pilot in Dick Shaw's nightmare-like airliner cockpit. 


» THE SIXTH BALL 


By HY SHERIDAN 


Airline pilots are given too much to do, says long-time flyer. 


vaudeville was vanquished by the sedan as stimulating 

entertainment. In his rooms one night he told me many 
tales of his experiences in juggling. He pulled cut five 
balls and juggled them. He said that he could juggle 
five balls all day and never drop one. Then he pulled out 
another ball, and juggled six. 

“See how easy it is?” he said. 

It looked easy, the way he did it. But then he told 
me that once in a while the sixth ball was too much for 
him and he would miss it. This was especially true if he 


| ONCE knew a famous juggler back in the days before 





were fatigued, or the stage lights shown in his eyes— 
in other words,if there were any handicaps. 

He could always prove that he could juggle six balls. 
But once in a while he missed. The only way he could 
be sure of never making an error was to take away one of 
the balls. 

The same thing is true of aviation. Airline pilots have 
been handed the sixth ball. There are too many things 
to pay attention to in too little time. 

Now, accident reports finding pilot error are pretty com- 
mon It seems to me that they (Continued on page 76) 








Col. E. A. Cutrell’s job was tough. He 
had to fly in all the weather that other 
planes could not fly in. He made 206 instru- 
ment approaches in ceilings under 200 feet. 











Army's approach control board was tested during Colonel 
Cutrell's experiments. Some such system is needed in heavy traffic. 


over the relative merits of ILS (instrument landing 
system) and GCA (ground controlled approach) 
equipment for use by the commercial airlines in bad 
weather, little or nothing has been heard of a highly 
interesting experimental flight series conducted by E. A. 
Cutrell of American Airlines while he was serving as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Transport Command. 
Cutrell’s assignment had its nerve-tingling side. The 
project was nothing less than to fly in all weather when 
the ceiling was less than 500 feet and visibility less than 
one mile. That is exactly the time when the airlines 
politely offer to get train reservations for their outgoing 
customers, while incoming flights clog the airways lead- 
ing to the airport. 


Jove the violent and not yet stilled controversy 


All-Weather 


Airline 


Unpublicized ATC tests offer hope 
for solving blind landing problem. 





SCS-51 was one low approach system tested. Transmitter sends 
beam to show plane's deviation from runway on cockpit needle. 


In one phase of his assignment, Cutrell chose a month 
of the poorest winter weather to operate a daily scheduled 
flight from La Guardia Airport, N.Y., to Presque Isle, Me. 
During this period, from February 15 to March 15, 1945, 
every schedule was completed. At that time Cutrell 
already had behind him a record of 206 instrument ap- 
proaches made at earlier stages of the experiment, when 
ceilings were less than 200 feet or visibility less than one 
mile. 

Experience at this job forced Cutrell to the conclusion 
that approach lights are a much more valuable aid to 
pilots making instrument approaches under minimum 
conditions of ceiling and visibility than is generally real- 
ized. Further, he decided that the approach lights installed 
so far have been hopelessly inadequate, particularly for 























GCA landings were also made by Cutrell in his experiments, but he concluded that at time experiments were made (more than 
two years ago) runway and approach lights were more important to blind landings than any radio or radar aids then available. 


daylight instrument approaches. His conclusions indicate 
that a readily available aid to very low instrument ap- 
proaches has been virtually ignored while all the airline 
and Government agencies concerned have been groping 
earnestly for the ideal goal—something to make true 
“blind landings” possible. 

Radio landing systems for Cutrell’s tests were installed 
at Newark Airport; Mitchel Field, Long Island; La Guar- 
dia; Westover Field, near Springfield, Mass.; Grenier 
Field, Manchester, N..H.; Dow Field, Bangor, Me.; and 
Presque Isle. The equipment consisted of very. high fre- 
quency two-course localizer beams and glide paths (ILS), 
known as SCS-51 to the Army, and VHF markers at 
points 3,500 feet and 4% miles from the end of the runway. 
That was the standard system. Something new was 


added: two low-powered radio beacons for each system, 
one at the 3,500-foot and the other at the 442-mile point. 
When the tests ended, Cutrell concluded that the radio 
beacons were the most important facilities for expediting 
traffic and simultaneously simplifying the technique of 
bad-weather approaches. 

Cutrell formed another significant opinion: That ap- 
proach facilities for at least two-direction landings will 
be necessary for scheduled all-weather operations. The 
theory that winds are sufficiently light, when ceiling and 
visibility are low, to permit single-direction landing ar- 
rangements he holds to be fallacious. They are based upon 
observations of stagnated air masses, or local ground fog. 
There have been many conditions observed by airline 
pilots, he says, when surface (Continued on page 94) 
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The Bell XS-1 has the power potential to fly 950 m.p.h.—if its structure is strong enough 
to withstand the severe buffeting and stresses it may meet in penetrating the sonic barrier. 











"Mother" B-29 (above) carries XS-! 
aloft. The rocket plane's cockpit 
(left) contains strange instruments 
such as airspeed indicators measuring 
in mach numbers, stress gauges, fuel 
gauges for alcohol and liquid oxygen 
("lox"). Wheel includes power con- 


trols for easier emergency handling. 
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Loading on the mother plane is accomplished by lowering the XS-I into a pit, rolling the B-29 over the pit, and raising the XS-! 
up by a hoist located within the larger plane. A ladder connects the two during flight. The XS-1 is carried by a bomb shackle. 


NEEDLE-NOSE 


craft to be built in this country (the first was the 

experimental Northrop flying wing, the XP-79). Al- 
though its first powered flight was in December of last 
year, and it appeared at least four years after the proto- 
type of the German combat rocket plane, the Me-162, the 
XS-1 has performance potentialities which make it 
unique among planes now known to be flying. Some of 
the details of its history, performance and construction 
have recently been revealed for the first time. 

The XS-1 is a pioneer. It was designed for transonic 
research but it is believed capable of supersonic speed. 


Je: Bell XS-1 is the second man-carrying rocket air- 


Designed for research 
only, the fast, rocket- 
propelled XS-] may yet 
fly faster than sound. 


If its structure can withstand the buffeting it may re- 
ceive on its way through the sonic barrier, it has the 
power potential to fly 950 m.p.h—substantially beyond 
the magic goal of the speed of sound. 

When the first German jet fighters appeared in 1944, our 
Air Forces planners realized that the U.S. needed sonic 
and supersonic research data—and fast. Information 
from wind tunnels, calibrated (Continued on page 92) 


This article is based on a paper entitled ‘‘Research Aircraft,’’ by Col. 
P. B. Klein, chief, Fighter Branch, Aircraft Projects Section, Air Materiel 
Command, before the semi-annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Chicago. It presents information on the XS-1 


never before revealed. 


Duration of XS-1 flights was reduced by necessity of using awkwardly-shaped propellant tanks operated by nitrogen pressure system. 




















~ Aeronca Super Chief 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help the 
pilot and prospective plane owner evaluate 
aircraft now on the market. Only aircraft 
holding a CAA Approved Type Certificate are 
flown. The author is not a professional test 
pilot. He evaluates each aircraft through 
the eyes of an average private pilot who 
flies an airplane either for business or sport. 


LEVEN issues ago (December, 1946) I described the 65-h.p. 
Aeronca Chief, and wrote my opinions and impressions of that 
interesting little lightplane. Now Aeronca has gone into produc- 

tion on an 85-h.p. version of the same airplane, called the Super Chief. 
It is identical to the 65-h.p. version, except for the modified tail 
and the larger engine. 

As was the case with the Chief, the Super Chief has its main at- 
traction in the fact that it is low-priced ($2,755 at the factory), easy 
to fly, and inexpensive to operate and maintain. 

The Super Chief’s tail is its most-quickly-identified feature. While 
it generally resembles that of the Chief, the new tail has a long, 
sweeping vertical fin and a balanced elevator. The latter was added 
to this airplane in order to meet CAA flight requirements; a few 
Super Chiefs were produced with a conventional, unbalanced ele- 
vator during recent months. However, the CAA placarded the ship 
for a maximum level flight speed of 95 m.p.h., and Aeronca engi- 
neers redesigned the elevator and stabilizer accordingly. The Super 
Chief now is fully licensed under the CAA’s new Part 03, which lays 
down more stringent requirements for manufacturers than existed 
in the past. 

After flying a Super Chief (NC-4112E) (Continued on page 99) 








Super Chief is a modification of earlier Chief, but has 20 added horsepower and redesigned tail. Cruising speed is 95 
m.p.h., range over 380 miles. This neat little lightplane slows down to 35 m.p.h., can practically land itself properly trimmed. 





New tail is most quickly 
recognized feature of 
the Super Chief. Both 
elevator and rudder are 
balanced to meet CAA 
requirements. The color 





scheme is a bright yel- 
low and deep blue trim. 
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Newest DeHavilland DH-108, 
replacing first one which blew up 


HAVE ~- 
YOU SEEN: 


during speed runs, now is being 
tested by British. Top speed ‘s 
reported to be over 600 m.p.h. 














Homemade lightplane built by George Bogardus, Troutdale, Landing approach of this Hellcat was photographed with an ' 


Ore., has 65-h.p., cruises at 105 m.p.h. Gross weight: 750 pounds. automatic movie camera behind pilot. Carrier is U.S.S. Ranger. 





One-engined landing of a Grumman Tigercat (F7F-3P) was made recently during an air show. Pilot cut and feathered his 
left engine, then landed. Each engine develops 2,100 h.p., and pilot had enough power to go around field had he overshot. 








— 


Curtiss Seagull (SO3C-1), one of the few remaining planes of this model, is used by Ranger engine company for various 
engine and cooling tests. Picture shows special oil-cooler installed under firewall. Plane has experimental civil license. 


New fire-extinguishing agents were demonstrated recently on two Martin Marauder engine units by Walter Kidde & Co. 
Rear engine in picture has just been set afire with aviation fuel. Front engine fans flames. Fire was put out in few seconds. 
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continued 


Skywriting on the ground was tried recently with a Link trainer by Dr. Leonard Greene, experienced pilot and inventor 
of stall-warning indicator, Greene memorized maneuvers he had to make along beam (lines from left to right) then "flew" 
the trainer so it traced his name on chart. His only aid was the beam signals. He had to spin to make corners of 'n'and"'r". 





Novel German airliner developed in France during war, Bv-144 Essex Sprite, new magnesium British lightplane, has “V" tail, 
had variable-incidence wing, two 1,600-h.p. BMW _ engines. 100-h.p. engine, cruises at 131 m.p.h. Maximum range: 305 miles. 


New Lear automatic radio compass for personal planes weighs Cross-wind gear for tricycle-geared planes has been developed 
24 pounds, covers 195 to 1,750 kc. List price is more than $1,000. by Firestone and approved by CAA. It is shown on an Ercoupe. 


Curtiss XP-87 is new two-place AAF four-jet fighter. Top speed is 620 m.p.h., ceiling 40,000 feet. It climbs 6,000 f.p.m. 
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Trip-Eze is a pink 
candy-coated chewing 
gum that relieves air- 
sickness and other 
forms of motion sick- 
ness. It contains hyo- 
scine, a potent drug 
which gave excellent 
results during wartime 
experiments. Army and 
Navy now use Trip-Eze 
and three airlines use it 
on transatlantic flights. 


elief for the Airsick 






Chewing gum containing the war-tested drug hyoscine 


now relieves motion sickness, that age-old travel bane. 


By KURT RAND 


Bermuda cruise chewing gum for the first time. Today 

that same type of gum is handy on all flights of the 
Independence, the Presidential DC-6. Its name is “Trip- 
Eze” and its purpose is to prevent sea-, air- and other 
types of motion-sickness. 

Trip-Eze, unlike other panaceas for motion sickness, 
seems to work. Motion sickness attacks the brain centers 
via three tiny fluid-filled semicircular canals of the inner 
ear which help retain balance. Violent motions churn 
these fluids and the brain receives confused signals which 
it can’t interpret normally. The result is nausea, headache, 
cold perspiration and trembling. During the war nauseated 
sailors and flyers became such a liability that the Army 
and Navy set to work on the problem. 

Tests were made by Col. J. H. King, Army flight sur- 
geon, now stationed at Walter Reed Hospital. He and 
Lieut. Col. J. Sidney Wolf, pharmacist, conducted experi- 
ments at Bolling Field near Washington, and at Andrews 


J) e<rm a year ago President Truman was seen on a 





Field, Md. They came to the conclusion that a drug named 
hyoscine is the best compound to combat motion sickness. 
Dr. F. A. Campbell, of the Army Air Forces School of 
Aviation Medicine, agreed after independent research. 
The same results were obtained by British authorities, 
who compared the effects of 13 different drugs. 

Dr. J. L. Lilienthal, Navy authority on motion sickness, 
made a study of 970 cadet flights. When no drug was ad- 
ministered the incidence of airsickness was 7.5 per cent. 
After hyoscine was taken the attack rate went down to 0.5 
per cent. 

The doctors, knowing that hyoscine is a potent alkaloid, 
expected certain undesirable side-effects but few ap- 
peared. Two cadets said that they experienced a mild 
degree of “lightheadedness,” but not enough to interfere 
with their work. Five complained of slight sleepiness 
when not working, but drowsiness disappeared on the job. 
Twenty-five noticed slight dryness in the mouth—not 
enough to interfere with eating. (Continued on page 86) 





Author Schnabel loads luggage into Cub Cruiser on Houston Airport—the same place he took off from one flight described here. 


| Learned About Flying 


From That! no. &g 


D. C. SCHNABEL 


T WAS a bright November day and I was late in taking 
|<: from the Houston Municipal Airport on a routine 

business hop to Shreveport, La. The hangar man had 
pigeon-holed my request to have my Cub Cruiser gassed, 
checked, and wheeled out ready for a prompt take-off. 
The delay got me into a hole that taught me the need for 
figuring time and wind to the second—and with time to 
spare—in going cross-country in a plane not equipped 
with lights. 

A fast-moving front had just passed, one of those that 
move across Texas in the fall leaving thinning strato- 
cumulus that clears magically to a cloudless turquoise 
sky in a matter of moments. The “norther” meant head- 


A lucky landing saved pilot 
when he ran out of daylight. 


winds for the trip but they seemed to be quite moderate. 

I must have taken off at about 1:45 p.m. I failed to get 
the take-off time from either my wrist watch or the tower. 
I was too busy enjoying that rare thrill of the plane owner 
faring forth on a worthwhile mission. It was gay adven- 
ture, which nearly ended im tragedy. 

The highway went straight to Lufkin, Tex., my refueling 
stop, and I followed it. On either side, almost as far as the 
eye could see, there was a solid carpeting of woods with- 
out a-hole big enough to set down a 10-gallon hat. 

The wind was bucking pretty hard. My check points 
passed with uncomfortable slowness, and whereas I could 
usually figure on touching down at Lufkin in about 1 hr. 
40 min., it took longer this time. It was exactly 3:55 
when I cleared the grassy field, with 100 miles of flying 
ahead and about 1 hr. 15 min. left before official sunset. 
But the course was northwest now, and I figured it would 
be about 60° out of wind. As I swung to the right and 
headed out over the lumber mill smokestacks, I moved 
the throttle up a little and adjusted the stabilizer for more 
speed. I had plenty of gas. 

Some time on that increasingly (Continued on page 87) 
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it’s Airfoam Ne 


for comfort on the newest ships 


Seats for passengers and pilot in the new 
Grumman 10-passenger Mallard pictured here, like 
those in the Douglas DC-6 and other new super- 
airliners, are cushioned with Goodyear’s AIRFOAM 
for three very important reasons. First, this wonder- 
soft latex cushioning is so superbly comfortable it 
lessens flying fatigue, easing strain on pilots 

and assuring passengers a 


its amazing durability eliminates seat maintenance 
and repair — seats keep their trim look and 
luxurious comfort for the life of the ship. Third, an 
important weight saving can be effected by designing 
seats to take full advantage of AIRFOAM. For full 
information concerning this modern, lightweight, 
luxury cushioning, write: Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 


more restful ride. Second, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. a 


avaien 
PRODUCTS 


Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oompary 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA’‘s fu'l time 
staft is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: "To make flying more use- 
ful. less expensive, s~fer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 15th and New York 
Aves, Washington 5, D. C. Members also 
receive a special AOP4 edition of FLYING 
news-letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 








IGGEST story of 1947’s National Air 
Races concerns the on-the-ball han- 
dling of 4,000 visiting private aircraft. 

By Friday, 1,500 private planes were 
parked at Cleveland Municipal Airport, 
center of activities. At the height of the 
races, 3,500 planes had landed at Munici- 
pal and 500 at adjacent fields. Despite 
the fact that this was one of the largest 
lightplane flights in history, no opera- 
tional accidents were reported. 

Outstanding example of efficient field 
operation was Monday afternoon’s record 
of 900 planes dispatched within two and 
a half hours, without a scratched wing. 
Aircraft parked and took off on specified 
runways, according to horsepower and 
weight. To assist in smooth traffic con- 
trol a field operations leaflet was given to 
each pilot. Violators were flagged off the 
runways and forced to wait for all other 
aircraft to become airborne before they 
could take off. 

Flight operations equipment included 
15 jeeps (two radio-equipped), four mo- 
torcycles, over 30 private cars for runway 
markers and one CAA airport control car 
working in continual liaison with the 
control tower. Red Cross officials fur- 
nished a first aid truck and an ambu- 
lance. 

During the busiest two hours, aircraft 
took off four abreast every 30 seconds, 
climbed to 600 feet, made left hand turns 
at one to five miles, and flew straight for 
five minutes before continuing on their 
course. 

Regular scheduled airline flights con- 
tinued as- usual, as well as the Timmer- 
man and Thompson Trophy races. 

G. W. Grove, AOPA member and chair- 
man of the National Air Race Committee, 
headed the 250 attendants responsible for 
itinerant traffic. Committee members, all 
volunteer workers, were Don Fairchild, 
in charge of field operations and com- 
mitee vice-chairman; Henry Metz, head- 
quarters operation; Hans Hellman, 
servicing, tie-down and parking; Tom 
Jones, engineering; H. T. Mainwaring, 
transportation; and J. V. Farmer, person- 
nel. 

Services provided by the committee in- 
cluded six 40-passenger buses to the 
races, a special port of entry for foreign 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


pilots, special weather bulletin board, free * 


parking and guard service. 

In sharp contrast to nearby Brooklyn 
Airport’s parking and tie-down fee, 
Cleveland Municipal made no charge for 
parking in the private aircraft section. 
Three tie-down arrangements were (1) 
a pilot could bring his own equipment 
and tie down his plane at no cost, (2) 
he could purchase tie-down sets for $1, 
(3) he could purchase a tie-down set and 
have his plane tied-down for a total of 
$2.50. 

Brooklyn Airport charged $3 and $4 a 
day for parking and $2 for tie-down 
equipment. 

Friday and Saturday’s thunderstorms 
and high winds, which cancelled open- 
ing races, kept nearly 100 drenched 
airport guards and attendants up all night 
checking the 1,500 tied-down and parked 
aircraft. When the wind and rain subsid- 
ed, only four of the aircraft were found 
damaged. 

Lloyd R. Wilson, Jr., AOPA general 
manager, reported approximately 3,000 
AOPA members took advantage of the 
Association’s preferred seating arrange- 
ment or contacted the Association’s Air 
Race Headquarters at the Statler Hotel 
for last-minute tickets. 


TICKET REFUND 


Persons holding National Air Race tick- 
ets for August 30’s cancelled races can 
obtain refund from National Air Races, 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, O., 
according to an announcement made by 


the Air Race officials on September 3, 
NEW AVIATION LAWS 


California’s new aviation law requires 
registration of all airports, and plane ar- 
rivals and departures. It also creates a 
state aviation commission and provides 
funds to establish an aerial police force, 

Although AOPA and its local units 
fought the new law, damage done by a 
few low-flying pilots who buzzed Cali- 
fornia’s beaches and cities could not be 
rectified in time to prevent its passage, 

One California AOPA member <eports 
as many as four of the state’s pilots are 
being fined and sentenced each day for 
low flying. Several pilots who were lost 
and who dropped down to search for fa- 
miliar landmarks were arrested upon 
landing for low, reckless flying. 


AVIATION CLINIC 


J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager of 
AOPA, will serve on the Rules Commit- 
tee of the Fifth Annual Aviation Clinic 
scheduled for November 19-22 in Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Ninety-eight delegates from aviation 
associations and public interest groups 
will attend the Clinic. Host will be the 
Illinois Department of Aeronautics. 


BORDER CROSSING 


AOPA’s efforts to reduce border-cross- 
ing red tape are gaining momentum and 
several customs laws affecting private 
aircraft have been revised by the US. 
Department of State. 

Most recent amendment provides that 
the Collector or Deputy Collector of Cus- 
toms at the port of entry nearest the in- 
tended landing place (if it is not an 
airport of entry) may grant landing per- 
mission. Application must be made to the 
Commissioner of Customs, Washington, 
D.C., if the pilot intends to make more 
than one flight or scheduled flights 

Previously, permission to land at any 
field other than an airport of entry could 
be obtained only from the Commissioner 
of Customs in Washington. 


Rows of planes jam one of three parking sections at Cleveland Municipal Airport during 
National Air Races. No accidents occurred, though an estimated 3,500 planes used field. 
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RUGGED, 4-PLACE FAIRCHILD F-24 is a “‘natural” for flying families, farmers, executives, charter service. 


_— oa 4 @ Behind Fairchild’s versatile F-24 lies 22 years 

me 4 of personal plane manufacturing skill and experience. 

Ss Cc 5 r C [ Every detail from prop to steerable tail wheel has 
been designed for rugged safety! 


Along with flight-safe performance in every fea- 


ture, Fairchild stresses the importance of correct 
Uses and Endorses lubrication to protect them . . ’ sg re 


. endorses Socony- 
Vacuum Aviation Products for every need. 


Tip for you! Protect your plane with these 
So co ny -Va C U U m special greases, instrument and hydraulic oils. And 


try Mobiloil Aero . . . Mobilgas Aircraft! 


% * 
Avi ad Tl '@) n p ro a U cts SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


THE SIGN OF THE Sljing Red plore 


SERVES EVERY 
PETROLEUM NEED OF 
AMERICA’S 


AIR INDUSTRY! 





Flight to La Paz 


(Continued from page 40) 


in the baggage compartment and on the 
rear seat. We had 450 pounds of fishing 
tackle, sleeping bags, food, water, tools, 
extra oil, tie-down kit, GI stove, cam- 
eras and clothing. 

After a 50-hour check at Los Angeles 
we took off for San Diego, and 45 minutes 
later circled Lindbergh Field at 1,500 feet. 
The tower in best professional manner 
gave landing instructions. Then, with un- 
expected informality, came this question: 
“Are you Dr. Winn en route to Mexico?” 
Surprised, I acknowledged my identity. 
I was informed that Lieutenant McMullen 
of the nearby Coast Guard Air Station 
wished to see us after landing. Perplexed, 
we followed instructions, taxied over, 
stopped, and again called the tower: 

“Navion 442. What do we do now? 
Over.” 

Tower: “Navion 442, hold your position 
but prepare to cross highway. Over.” 

Navion 442: (weakly) “But there is 
too much traffic on the highway. Over.” 

The next moment we were amazed to 
see six or seven uniformed men, carrying 
red flags, come trotting across the road, 
block off the traffic, open up the gate and 
motion us across. We meekly obeyed 
orders and entered the fenced-in sanctity 
of the Coast Guard air base. Here our 
ship was located for the night and we 
were directed to Lieutenant McMullen’s 
office, where that gentleman and his as- 
sistants pulled out charts and reviewed 
our flight plans. Information we received 
was detailed and complete. Then they 
loaned us four orange-colored emergency 
smoke flares, helped us secure hotel ac- 
commodations, and promised to look for 
us if we weren’t back in a week. 

As we left the hotel next morning we 
met “Pancho” Barnes, woman flyer and 
operator of Barnes Field near Muroc, 
Calif. She was off for Bahia Tortugos 
(Turtle Bay) in a chartered DC-3. Her 
Mexicar. pilot, “Panchito” Zarate Vidal, 
long experienced in flying conditions over 
Mexico, was with her and we talked 
briefly with him. 

We next visited the Mexican consul’s 
office. Charges amounted to approximate- 
ly $10 and provided a $4 permit for the 
airplane, a 30-day tourist’s permit for 
each of us at $2, and two telegrams to 
Mexico City stating our destination and 
flight plans. Birth certificates, pilot’s li- 
cense and airplane registration certificate 
were necessary. Taking our permits, we 
returned to the Coast Guard Air Base and 
left Lindbergh Field which was 720 miles 
from our destination, La Paz. Ten minutes 
later we landed at the military airport at 
Tia Juana, where a polite. Mexican of- 
ficial okayed our papers. Then we were 
off again for Hamilton Ranch, 150 airline 
miles to the south. 

But the problems of flying have a way 
of creeping up unexpectedly. We could 
find neither the ranch nor its airport. 
Circling low and searching closely we 
could see nothing but occasional small 
farm houses. A fog bank edged in toward 
shore and finally, in desperation; we land- 
ed on a partly-cleared field perhaps 1,500 


FLYING 
feet long. It turned out to be the long- 
abandoned San Quintin airport. Paul 
tried to get information from a Mexican 
native but neither understood the other. 
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ROM the November, 1932, issue of 

this magazine: 

In England a new lightweight, four- 
place plane with folding wings was 
test-flown successfully. Known as the 
Monospar ST-4, the plane had mono- 
spar wing construction and twin en- 
gines in the wing. It was suitable as a 
salon passenger craft, ambulance, mail 
carrier, or freight transport. 

Harold Alford, River Forest, IIL, 
broke the world’s lightplane endur- 
ance record in a Taylor Cub at the 
American Legion air meet in Chicago 
with a total of 11 hr. 7 min. The for- 
mer record of 8 hr. 17 min., held by I. 
Cochiasu and G. Grozia of Rumania, 
was made in a Klemm lightplane. 

An airplane was_= successfully 
launched from the top of an Essex 
Terraplane in Los Angeles. Accelera- 
tion of the car enabled the plane to 
take off in 350 feet—a much shorter 
distance than would be possible by the 
plane itself. 

A miniature racing monoplane, de- 
signed by two Bloomington, IIl., men, 
was said to be one of the smallest air- 
planes in existence. It had a wing 
span of 14 feet; length, 11 ft. 6 in.; and 
height, 3 ft. 6 in. Powered with a 45- 
h.p. engine, the designers claimed it 
developed 150 m.p.h. on straight-away 
flights. 

Latest Breguet bomber (411) was 
evolved from the old biplane into a 
sesquibiplane by the use of “‘N” struts 
inclined toward the center and with 
wing engines streamlined into the low- 
er half-plane. Muzzles of the forward 
guns projected out of the front end of 
the nose and two rear turret guns were 
just aft of the trailing edge of the 
wing. 

Ben Brown of Lawrence, Kan., com- 
pleted his second experimental plane— 
a pusher type, strutted tandem-wing 
cabin plane. The lift strut was of the 
same chord as the wings and was at- 
tached to the tip section where the tan- 
dem wings joined in a large “V”. With 
the propeller in the rear, noise was re- 
duced. The passenger cabin was direct- 
ly beneath the wings supported from 
both ends rather than the middle. 

In Germany an aeromobile was built 
which combined the functions of an 
airplane and an automobile. Wings 
folded to permit it to operate as an 
automobile. 











An iguana scampered beneath a granjeno 
bush as I glumly traced a path where the 
gopher burrows were less evident.’ Then 
in a thoroughly-appreciated 20 mph. 
wind blowing directly down the strip, I 
set the brakes, pushed in full throttle, 
and stalled “Flicka” off after a short ryn, 

Following the shoreline we could find 
nothing that even resembled the ranch. 
Finally we returned to Ensenada Where 
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we landed, bought gasoline and had a 
sandwich and a coke. While talking 
things over we noticed a red-nosed DC-3, 
Walking over, we found our pilot friend, 
Panchito Zarate, homeward bound from 
Turtle Bay. He checked our map and 
relocated Hamilton Ranch for us. It 
turned out to be 10 miles inland and 17 
miles north of where we had been look- 
ing. Forty-five minutes later we circled 
the large rock which landmarks the ranch 
near the foothills of Arroyo Santo Do- 
mingo. A low approach to the gravel 
strip sloping slightly westward from the 
foothills, and we were down. 

A delightful place, this Hamilton Ranch, 
with two friendly hosts, Senor Roy Parodi 
and his wife, Margo. Quiet and secluded, 
it provided an adobe hacienda with en- 
closed patio adjoining the ranch house 
and just off the air strip. 

Next morning after filling the tanks, 
washing the windshield, pumping some 
air into the left main-gear strut, and tak- 
ing pictures, we were ready to go. Inci- 
dentally, the small cylinder of compressed 
carbon dioxide sold by many auto acces- 
sories stores is a handy article for the 
cross-country flyer. It has a short length 
of rubber tubing attached so that one can 
quickly inflate tires or struts, and it is 
even supposed to serve somewhat as a 
carbon dioxide type fire extinguisher. 

Low broken stratus lay ahead along the 
shoreline as we left Hamilton Ranch, so 
we kept inland, crossing Colonio Guerrero 
Airstrip (abandoned) and holding a mag- 
netic heading of 135°. Forty miles along 
our course we caught a glimpse of El 
Rosario Air Strip, westward near the 
shoreline and high up on a 1,000-foot bluff 
just north of Rio Del Rosario. Then, 
turning more inland, we drew away from 
the stratus and 130 miles south passed 
over Laguna Chapalla, which at this time 
of year was dry. This lake bed, smooth 
as a floor and several miles. wide, makes 
an excellent landing field. 

The terrain became more rugged and 
mountainous, broken by occasional flat- 
topped mesas or high plateaus ascending 
to between six and seven thousand feet. 
Topography of our U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Aeronautical Charts was 
reasonably accurate, although we had 
been told that some of the elevations were 
wrong. On this particular day, cruising 
at 9,000 feet, we could see the water on 
both sides of the peninsula. We soon 
picked up Island Angel de La Guarda on 
the gulf side, and from then on the is- 
lands on the east coast made navigation 
simple. 

Punta Prieta airstrip next appeared to 
the west, well-defined from the air with a 
white dirt surface. Directly east from 
Punta Prieta, on the shoreline of Bahia 
de Los Angeles, is another strip but the 
runway is soft and must be used with 
caution. 

The country became increasingly wild 
with little sign of human habitation. Even 
the shoreline looked forbidding. During 
such intervals we thought of such things 
as having to “ditch” a plane in the ocean 
in the event of engine trouble. It is nota 
country for the timid flyer or the ship 
that hasn’t your full confidence. 

Calmalli airstrip, located in the center 
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of the peninsula, then came in sight below 
us. It appeared to have a good northeast 
by southwest runway. If necessary, one 
could probably land there and obtain gas 
from the small army post located nearby. 

Keeping just west of the most prom- 
inent ridges and high peaks, we passed 
over the date palms surrounding the old 
Spanish Mission at San Ignacio where 
there is a short emergency strip. Turn- 
ing eastward, we passed just south of Los 
Tres Virgenes Mountains, and following 
along the eastern shoreline soon sighted 
Santa Rosalia, site of a French mining 
concession. Copper and manganese ores 
are dug out and smelted in the town, 
located in a narrow canyon. The airstrip 
is on the top of a bluff just to the south. 
An excellently-surfaced runway slopes 
slightly to the north with a 300-foot radio 
mast just to the right of the north end. 
We landed two hr. 45 min. after leaving 
Hamilton Ranch. 

Plenty of 80-octane gasoline was avail- 
able for two pesos (40c) per gallon. After 
gassing up we rested in the shade of a 
hangar, enjoying a sandwich and some 
canned tomato juice. We decided not to 
drink any water unless we previously 
boiled it on our GI gasoline stove. 
Chlorazene tablets are not effective for 
treating water where amebic dysentery 
is prevalent. At Hamilton Ranch and the 
Perla Hotel in La Paz, however, the 
drinking water is safe. 

Taking off for La Paz, we hugged the 
shoreline. Our charts failed to show two 
excellent strips. The first was located 
just south of Punta Concepcion, on the 


bay side, closely paralleling the beach. 


The second, approximately 120 miles 
south of Santa Rosalia, is on Isla Carmen. 
Here, there is a 4,000-foot strip. 

Soon we picked up the large Bay of La 
Paz. The water was a peaceful and re- 
assuring deep blue, in contrast to the 
rugged mountainous terrain behind us. A 
salt-water lagoon in front of the town 
could be seen in the distance. Then the 
picturesque town itself came into view. 
The air was cool and clear, and the white 
sandy soil and square-laid streets made 
La Paz look clean and inviting from 
above. The airport on the southern 
boundary of the city was spotted easily. 

It was late afternoon, so after chocking 
up the wheels, we loaded our parapher- 
nalia into a taxi and headed for the Hotel 
Perla. La Paz doesn’t look like the usual 
Mexican town. Most of the houses are 
adobe and are clean in appearance. Large 
numbers of healthy-looking children and 
many oid persons crowd the streets. As 
we drove through the town, a cockfight 
was going full-tilt in the middle of one 
street. We understood it was only a 
warm-up affair, that the real matches took 
place on Sunday afternoon. The foreign 
appearance of the town was intriguing, 
and the lack of curious tourists helped 
preserve the impression. 

Hotel Perla’s rooms and dining room 
were clean and the desk clerks could 
understand English. A few Americans, 
mostly swordfishermen, were there. Room 
and meals cost only 10 pesos (slightly 
over $2) apiece per day. 

The evening air was fragrant and cool, 
inviting guests to relax in comfortable 
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chairs in front of the hotel. There they 
discussed the day’s fishing. It was 
pleasant for us to recline and listen, and 
to study the boats anchored in the lagoon. 
We learned from three Unversity of Cali- 
fornia graduate students on an anthropo- 
logical expedition how difficult the roads 
were along the peninsula. They spent 
two weeks of hard driving in reaching La 
Paz—and then were able to do it only in 
high-slung trucks. Other hotel guests 
mentioned trials and tribulations of the 
week-long boat trip down. Inwardly, we 
gloated and felt happy that we could fly. 

Mail arrives once a week from Mexico 
City via airline, and a few passengers 
can come this way also. We met two of 





NOVEL CONTROLS 


ONVENTIONAL cables, pulleys, 

cams, rods and levers were 
thrown out wholesale by United 
Helicopters, Inc., in designing con- 
trols on the “flying frame.” Direc- 
tional flight of the experimental 
helicopter, shown on test hop, is 
controlled by an overhead stick 
connected to the rotor head via a 
forked yoke. Replacing the usual 
“wobble plate,” the overhead stick 
actuates the rotor head by “roll- 
ing” it into the desired plane. Sim- 
plicity of the controls reduces the 
number of moving parts. 











the Shade brothers, who are operating 
the “La Paz Sportsmen’s Club” and who 
have inaugurated weekly passenger serv- 
ice in their Beechcraft C-45. Their fee of 
$400 includes all expenses for a week of 
sword fishing. Leaving from Van Nuys 
Field they make the run in five hours 
flying time, stopping at San Diego and 
Ensenada. 

Greatest attraction at La Paz is the fish- 
ing. The gulf literally teems with fish. 
Marlin swordfish are plentiful and there 
are over 200 varieties, including tuna and 
delectable rooster fish. Big sea turtles can 
be captured and made into a delicious 
stew. 

The next day we explored the town and 
its stores, studying the people. Dr. Mur- 
phy later met Paul Rickeard, who had 
chartered his swordfishing boat to two 
San Diego fishermen. They had returned 
home, so Rickeard offered to take us out 
after Marlin swordfish the next morning. 
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He had a nice-looking launch with a 
Chrysler-8 marine engine, which was es. 
pecially fitted for swordfishing. Maneuy- 
erable and fast, it had a broad-beamed 
mahogany hull. Outriggers extended 29 
feet into the air off each side and served 
to suspend the lines from two rods when 
trolling the bait for Marlin. The “tak. 
ing” of a Marlin is the conclusion of as 
thrilling a contest as challenges any 
sportsman. Skill and endurance of the 
angler, plus wisdom and experience of 
the boat captain, are pitted against a 
couple hundred or more pounds of lash- 
ing, leaping fury. The struggle may last 
several hours and ends only when the 
strong, streamlined bluish body can no 
longer remain upright, but turns slowly 
on its side, exposing a gleaming white 
belly. 

That night we anchored in a small cove 
near Isla Partida and slept on the boat. 
Each man took a turn on a two-hour 
watch. After breakfast next morning we 
headed toward La Paz, trolling as we 
went. The climax came when Murphy 
“took” a 165-pound Marlin and I filmed 
the fight with a movie camera. 

We left La Paz on Sunday, after per- 
suading a reluctant gasoline man to trans- 
fer some 91-octane from his drum to our 
tanks. But it was finally accomplished— 
and we took off for home, dipping our 
wings to Rickeard’s launch on the lagoon 
as we headed north toward Santa Rosalia. 
Landing there, we met the mine manager 
—a pilot himself, incidentally—who 
helped establish us at the local hotel. 

Next morning we took off early, with 
a noticeable headwind decreasing our 
ground speed. With a seven-gallon gaso- 
line can in the baggage compartment, we 
had no worries in that regard. (Inci- 
dentally, the can had been grounded care- 
fully to a fuselage former to prevent any 
static sparks.) 

Two hundred miles north we landed on 
the smooth dry bed of Laguna Chapalla. 
While Murphy poured the seven gallons 
of gasoline into the wing tanks, I took a 
few snapshots. Thirty-five minutes later 
we were in the air again, and headed to- 
ward Hamilton Ranch, where we arrived 
shortly before noon. Margo fixed lunch- 
eon and Roy gassed up the ship, and we 
were off again for Tia Juana—arriving at 
Agua Caliente airport one hr. five min, 
later. This stop was necessary in order 
to phone the U. S. Customs at San Diego 
and give them our ETA at Lindbergh 
Field. Customs officials want to see you 
land and taxi direct to customs area for 
inspection and clearance before leaving 
your plane. By the way, plan to pass 
through customs between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. and avoid Saturdays or Sundays or 
else an extra charge may be made—as 
much as $50. 

The remainder of the trip was a snap. 
Two hr. 10 min. later, we were in Por- 
terville. It’s always good to get home 
again. Inwardly we felt elated—not just 
because of the swordfish or the distance 
covered, but because we had visited an 
isolated foreign world. 

And we felt we had also proved to our- 
selves that the dependable modern light- 
plane can provide safe, comfortable trans- 
portation for a couple of M.D.’s without 
time to become really “hot pilots.” END 
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O helped Us qrow dt lelerboro.... 


compliments FRED WEHRAN, Manager- field line passengers and between 150,000 
Owner of TETERBORO AIRPORT, “The to 200,000 pounds of freight. © 
Greatest Air Freight Terminal in the e 


” 
World”... where twelve hundred veterans “In my 30 years of aviation experience, I’ve 


of World War II have expanded a nest of participated first-hand in service arrange- 
tents to a field that today has 35 to 40 ments on every continent in the world. I’ve 
cargo operators and 7 major aircraft sales found that Esso Aviation Products and service 
are satisfactory in every respect. A large part 
of our growth here at Teterboro we owe to 
Esso. They’ve given us invaluable engineering 
and marketing assistance and the quality avia- 
istence...and where 1000 plane move- tion fuels and lubricants that a growing airport 
ments a day handle 300 to 400 charter and needs.” 


and service units... where just-completed 
runways enable Teterboro Airport to be 
licensed for all commercial aircraft in ex- 
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From Maine to Texas airport operators echo the 
pr esis findings of Fred Wehran. At your airport — for 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED the aviation Products that mean customer satis- 


faction, equipment Protection and performance 
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Don’t Blame the Mechanic! 


(Continued from page 38) 


of the propeller coming off in flight; and 
other miscellaneous dilemmas. Once he 
ran out of gas at night because a me- 
chanic had serviced his plane with only 
10 gallons of gasoline when he had paid 
for 20. In any case, five of the forced 
landings ended with the plane nosed over 
or on its back. 

After reading the articles, one airport 
service operator suggested that the CAA 
still assigns final responsibility for the 
pre-flight inspection of a lightplane to the 
pilot and some of the explanations sound 
as though someone forgot to walk around 
for a quick visual before take-off on 
several of these mis-flights. 

Mechanics who hear of or read com- 
plaints first warily look around for pilots 
who might overhear them. One said: 
“The boss doesn’t like complaints; he says 
the customer’s right because he pays.” 
But if the coast is clear the consensus is 
that “some pilots ought to stay in bed 
and read flight manuals.” 

The whole proposition of responsibility 
for power plant or structural failures, 
which have caused more than 24 per cent 
of all non-air carrier accidents in the past 
15 years, can be booted from manu- 
facturer to mechanic to pilot and then 
back again in‘a perpetual round. The 
specific reasons for many of the failures 
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can never be assigned, but from the 
viewpoint of mechanics and service op- 
erators, more mechanical knowledge on 
the part of pilots not only would reduce 
the accidents charged against mechanical 
failures, but also would eliminate many 
pilot error mishaps. 

The big difficulty is to convince per- 
sonal plane pilots that some of their 
habits need changing. Nothing short of 
sure-as-shooting suicide will ever take 
care of the buzz job boys but there are 
many safe and sane pilots who have bad 
little habits that will lead to forced land- 
ings or crashes unless they switch to a 
live-and-learn routine. 

If more than a few pilots would only 
realize that there is something wrong 
with the way they treat their planes, the 
drive to eliminate many accidents would 
be well on its way to being won. A good 
many flyers seem to feel that if they 
confer with mechanics over small trou- 
bles they are showing weakness as pilots. 
Others think that any huddle over me- 
chanical difficulties or even techniques 
will lead to bigger bills—when the re- 
verse would be the actual result at good 
airports. 

Probably the biggest pilot error tabbed 
by maintenance men is prolonged engine 
operation before take-off. This is espe- 
cially dangerous on planes not equipped 
with cylinder head temperature gauges, 
which means practically every lightplane. 
In an effort to get maximum operating 





NE of the private pilot’s most im- 
portant navigational aids is the 
sectional aeronautical chart. Because 
they are so important, FLymnc pub- 
lishes a corrected listing each month. 
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CHART CALENDAR 
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Charts can be purchased for 25 cents 
each from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
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Aberdeen May 29, 1947 
Albany July 11, 194 
Albuquerque 9 
Aroostook 

Austin 

beaumont 

Bellingham 

Birmingham 

Boise 

Boston 

Burlington 

Butte 

Casper 

Charlotte 

Chattanooga 

Cheyenne 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Corpus Christy 

Dallas 

De! Rio 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Douglas 

Dubuque 

Duluth 
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Brownsville Aug. 7, 1947 
Honolulu July 18, 1947 
Los Angeles Mar 4, 1947 
Miams Feb 18, 1947 





25, 1946 tan. 17, 1947 Norfo Apr 25, 


2, 1947 0 
11, 1947 Phoe ee 3 


New York & Vicinity Aug 6, 1946 


The various minor changes indicated are not of sufficient importance to make the previous print “hectete. au 
charts carrying dates previous to those shown in large type on this list are obsolete for use in flig 
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May 12 
Apr 20, 
Mar 5, Sept 3, 1946 

May 9, 19 
Feb. 17, 
Sept. 16, 
Feb. 16, 
alin Mar 15, 
Salt Lake City May 6, 
San Antonio July 25, 
San Diego Feb. 26, 

an Francisco Feb 21, 
Savannah Apr 18, 
Seattle Apr. 23, 
Shreveport Apr 16, 


Sacramento 


5 Nov 19 1946 


Sioux City May 28, 
Spokane Apr 23, 
Trinidad Sept. 16, 19 
Tulsa Mar. 26, 19 
Twin Cities June 10, 
Washington,DC Apr 21, 
Wichita Mar 5, 
Williston May 5, 
Winston-Salem Apr 8 
Yellowstone Park May 9, 


Sept 16, 1946 
7 





Pittsburgh 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


June 3, 1947 
Mar. 18, 1947 
July 23, 1947 
Seattle Nov. 28, 1946 
Washington june 6, 1947 
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speeds out of post-war planes by slicker 
streamlining, manufacturers have rp 
sorted to tighter engine cowling to cy 
down frontal area. Though engine cog. 
ing is more than adequate in flight, 
ground operation has suffered. 

Airplane engine cylinders are not prop. 
erly cooled until the plane is airborne 
and no indication of high cylinder head 
temperature will show in the cockpit, Qj 
temperature is not immediately affected 
by cylinder temperature so mechanics 
suggest that pilots with closely cowled 
airplanes drop that long warm-up before 
flight. The best bet is to follow the 
specific operating instructions for the in. 
dividual plane but as a general rule, after 
the engine is started, run it at idling for 
about two minutes and then move it up to 
about 1,000 r.p.m. for about two minutes, 
Then taxi out to the runway and run 
through the engine operating checks as 
completely and quickly as possible before 
take-off. 

Careful operation is extremely inm- 
portant during hot summer weather, 
Sticking pistons and rings and eroded 
valves can be blamed more often on 
over-long ground operation than on de- 
fective overhaul. When three lightplane 
engines of the same horsepower and 
manufacture, majored at three different 
repair stations, require overhaul again 
after 75 to 100 hours due to sticking rings 
and burned valves something is radically 
wrong. That happened at one airport re- 
cently and the chief mechanic says that 
the blame for the three damaged engines 
should be thrown at the pilots who over- 
operated them. In case of an accident 
involving any one of the three the cause 
would have been labelled “power plant 
failure.” 

Condemned along with the finicky guy 
who checks his mags three or four times 
without giving his engine a chance to cool 
is the “hot rock” who feels that it’s up 
to the pilot to maintain a plane’s reputa- 
tion for high speed. Mechanics and flying 
instructors warn pilots time and again 
that maximum speeds should be used 
only for emergencies and the best operat- 
ing speed is always cruising—and not al- 
ways high cruising. 

Before getting down to the ground, 
maintenance personnel agree in loudly 
condemning a flight practice which has 
grown because of the tremendous influx 
of military-trained pilots into private fly- 
ing. Many of these men (and women) 
are too accustomed to having a plane 
absorb racking maneuvers without ob- 
vious strain. The speeds that they have 
become used to make lightplane opera- 
tion seem like Model T driving. Remem- 
ber the limits and entering speeds for 
any maneuver in any plane and never 
exceed them. Lightplanes falter and fall 
off quickly in tight acrobatics so the 
practice of some pilots is to increase 
power in a roll, for instance, with sur- 
prising end results. 

High power acrobatics will over-stress 
the structure and there’s little warning 
before bailout time because: “There I 
was pulling out of a dive and the left 
wing and me parted company. Must have 
been a defect somewhere because |, was 
inside the limits. The plane was faulty.” 
Okay, but how much were limits ex- 
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ceeded a half-hour before or maybe a 
week before? asks the still sceptical 
mechanic. 

Getting down to the runway, exces- 
sive maintenance requirements on some 
planes are a direct result of poor pilot 
technique, and one mechanic who is also 
an experienced pilot points this up with 
the Ercoupe as a prime example. Because 
that nosewheel is an effective safeguard 
against groundlooping, pilot after pilot 
will come in for a landing and as soon 
as the main wheels are on they bring 
the nose down hard and go rocking down 
the runway. Compounding the felony, 
without giving the plane a chance to lose 
much of the landing speed, they start rid- 
ing the brakes so they can cut off the 
runway and boast about the short landing 
run they get out of the Ercoupe. That’s 
perfect, says the mechanic, but when the 
time comes to re-bush the nose gear and 
maybe replace the brakes, don’t com- 
plain about the size of the bill. 

When more and more pilots get used 
to the idea that lightplane mechanics can 
give them helpful hints about ground and 
flight operation and work with the me- 
chanic instead of doubting his aid, opera- 
tional costs will drop for a lot of planes. 

The tips that good mechanics have for 
pilots can be boiled down as follows: 

1. Limit ground operation of engines 
and be especially careful about prolonged 
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running up during hot summer weather. 

2. Don’t exceed speed and acrobatic 
margins. The first limits the life of the 
engine and the second may end your life. 

3. Don’t take anybody’s word on the 
final servicing of your plane. Before 
flight check everything necessary for the 
completion of your trip, which includes 
gas, oil and charts. 

4. Stop riding your brakes unneces- 
sarily. Don’t make sharp ground turns 
when there’s plenty of room. Your 
brakes or wheels can fail when you need 
them if previously abused and it may be 
a long time between inspections. 

5. Don’t overload. your plane with 
either passengers or baggage. Besides 
straining the engine during take-off and 
flight it may throw off your landing 
disastrously. 

6. If you’re a member of a flying club 
impress this on your fellow members. 
Don’t shop around for maintenance. Use 
the same mechanics all the time if pos- 
sible because it insures accurate knowl- 
edge of what peculiarities the plane may 
have and the type of care it requires. 
This goes equally for all pilots. 

7. If you have any troubles after a 
routine flight report them immediately. 
Neither the operations nor maintenance 
men are mind readers as far as your 
plane is concerned. 

8. List everything pertinent in your log 





HEN Bob Apt, Kansas _ crop- 

duster, crawled out of his plane 
one day recently, he thought he had 
finished a routine afternoon’s work. 
But when pictures taken that day 
were developed, they seemed to show 
Apt’s dust trail going through a 
tree while his Cub swept above it. 





MINOR MYSTERY 


Neither Bob nor Ware Aircraft, Law- 
rence, Kan., operators of the plane, 
could explain the phenomenon. The 
dust was flowing all the time, they 
say, and there was no noticeable 
wind. Unanswered is question: 
How did dust get under the tree if 
the Cub flew over it? 
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books after a flight. When the time come 
for an inspection the mechanic has 
know the previous history of the plane 
to give it a thorough check and top care 

9. If you have a story about defectiye 
operation tell it to the maintenance map 
in charge. Second hand information might 
not be complete and that guy Standing 
around who looks like a mechanic may be 
just another pilot who isn’t interested jp 
correcting your beefs. 

10. Never use substitute or unknow 
grades of oil, fuel, greases or fluids ex. 
cept when authorized or in emergencies, 
Tell your mechanic about it when yoy 
return to your home base. It may saye 
your money, plane or life if you stick 
to the standards rather than take what's 
cheapest or nearest at hand. 

11. You’re never too old to learn. One 
pilot who had made a successful forced 
landing in a clear field reported engine 
failure. The pilot-mechanic who flew the 
plane home reported a bad case of pilot 
error. The emergency had been caused 
by a flooded engine at low speed and low 
altitude. 

As a typical example of the kind of 
pilot habit that burns mechanics take this 
sad little tale. A maintenance man who 
was assigned to pull a routine check for 
defective engine operation looked at the 
log books and discovered that there had 
been no entries for three previous months 
although he knew the plane had been 
flown. He pointed this out rather bitterly 
to the front office, saying, “That’s one 
plane I don’t want to touch. I'll get an 
argument about anything that has to be 
changed, even the oil.” 

Later, after finding bad plugs, dirty 
oil and dry mags, he hesitated to look 
further without having the airplane's 
owner present. “I don’t want any trouble 
about the size of bill,” he said. “Any pilot 
who lets his records and his plane get 
into this kind of miserable shape doesn't 
know enough about flying, and less about 
his plane. If he’s that careless he’s the 
kind of guy who blames a mechanic for 
anything that goes wrong. He’s also the 
guy who has his books in spic and span 
phony shape at the periodic but at no 
other time during the year.” 

That sounds like a bitter indictment, 
but this mechanic is speaking from long 
experience with personal plane pilots. 
He’s also got a mental list of men he'd 
like to see barred from ever flying again. 
They’re all pilots who are dangerous to 
themselves and others from the moment 
they take a plane out of the hangar until 
it comes back safe, but possibly not as 
sound as when it left. 

As a gentle warning about where to 
place the blame for any kind of airplane 
failure, one mechanic suggests this rou- 
tine to any pilot who may still be around 
to be interested. Tell your story, with all 
the facts, to a good mechanic and if he 
leads off with a wry look and then walks 
away without giving you an answel, 
maybe some of the fault was in the cock- 
pit. Examine yourself before accusing 
others; you'll be a better pilot. 

Yes, there are some mechanics who 
shouldn’t be allowed to do more than 
wash down a plane, but there are 100 
many pilots who blame the whole crew 
for the misdeeds of a few. END 
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92% of ALL Winners used Kendall, The 2000 Mile Oil 


KENDALL TROPHY RACE : All winners used KENDALL 
BENDIX TROPHY RACE : 4 out of 6 winners used KENDALL 
THOMPSON TROPHY RACE : All winners used KENDALL 
GOODYEAR TROPHY RACE : All winners used KENDALL 
HALLE TROPHY RACE : 4 out of 5 winners used KENDALL 
TINNERMAN TROPHY RACE : All winners used KENDALL 
SOHIO TROPHY RACE : 3 out of 5 winners used KENDALL 


The quality of this great oil is the result of its me | refined 
exclusively from 100% Bradford, Pennsylvania Crude Oil by 
special Kendall refining processes including two used by no 
other Pennsylvania refiner. Whether at the hangar or on the 
highway, it will pay you to look for “The dealer sign of 
Quality” and buy Kendall, The 2000 Mile Oil. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PENNA. 





How to Land Like 
a Feather 


(Continued from page 31) 


the cost would not be too excessive for 
private pilots. 

Sproul, who had a lot of contact with 
private flyers in his crop-dusting and 
charter-service days, has serious doubts, 
however, whether most trained lightplane 
pilots would want the flight-control- 
through-lift-control installation. 

His reasoning is that many a lightplane 
pilot wants not only the thrill of going up 
in the air but also the personal satisfac- 
tion of manipulating the plane in a land- 
ing. If the task isn’t too dangerous, he 
doesn’t want the flight-control-through- 
lift control device any more than the av- 
erage boat owner wants an automatic 
pilot. 

Sproul acknowledges, however, that 
lightplanes equipped with his device 
probably would aid pilots of limited abil- 
ity as well as attract lightplane owners 
who travel a great deal. The latter is in- 
terested in “getting there and getting 
down safely” rather than in the thrill of 
flying. 

Sproul doesn’t believe, however, there 
is the urgency about applying his prin- 
ciple to lightplanes that he feels exists in 
connection with huge transports. 

Nevertheless, his device would make 
lightplane flying safer by eliminating er- 
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rors of judgment—preventing pilots from 
over-shooting or landing short. However, 
Sproul doesn’t consider the latter prob- 
lems serious in relation to lightplanes. He 
points out that such planes do not fly in 
bad weather and adds: 

“With the runways we've got today on 
many fields, the lightplane pilot has 10 
times as much landing space as he needs. 
If he misjudges his landing, he’s still got 
a couple of miles of runway ahead. But 
on a transport, if the pilot misjudges 
the contact point he is in trouble.” 

Sproul, who lives in Alexandria, Va., 
has been flying since 1929 and flew all- 
weather tests on GCA for 18 months. He 
believes that his idea will apply best to 
manual, semi-automatic and fully auto- 
matic landings. “It will simplify the pilot’s 
job and enable him to fly in all-weather 
conditions,” Sproul explained. “It will 
mean a minimum amount of training and 
more or less equal precision with all 
types of pilots and aircraft. 

“Without ‘constant attitude’ during ap- 
proaches, we will never have—for a long 
time—maximum safety with large air- 
craft in full instrument landings.” 

Theoretically, all landings should be 
the same, whether contact or instrument. 
But under the conventional system, 
Sproul believes, every pilot makes a dif- 
ferent approach and no two pilots make 
the same landing. This is because of dif- 
ferent judgment over stall point, depth 
perception or other factors. 

One pilot, Sproul points out, brings the 





IFTEEN years ago the American 

Clipper opened the sea lanes to 
regularly scheduled air travel. Tak- 
ing off from Miami, the Sikorsky 
S-40 seaplane connected the U. S. 
with Central America and Cuba. 

This plane, with its sister craft, 
served in the Pan American fleet 
almost daily until just before the 
past war, when they were put into 





LADY IN RETIREMENT 


semi-retirement. With war the planes 
again took to the air, this time as 
flying classrooms for the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways navigation school. 

Its wartime duties over, American 
Clipper is now “on the beach.” Some 
say she will be scrapped; others 
report a Miami promoter will turn 
her hull into a roadside drive-in 
restaurant. 
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plane in like a “scalded dog” and levels 
off long before touching his wheels. His 
wheels knock off dandelions from the 
middle marker to the runway. 

The next pilot says “not me, I bring her 
in high and slow and let her settle.” 

Sproul believed that there must be bet. 
ter ways to land, both contact and jp. 
strument. “Flight control through lift con. 
trol” resulted. 

Sproul outlines -a typical landing to 
support his ideas. As the pilot turns his 
aircraft on final and complete his “vital 
action check” and enters the glide path, 
he starts the descent by reducing power, 
This changes the angle of attack and air 
speed, so he changes attitude. 

The attitude change alters the angle of 
attack and returns the desired airspeed 
but increases the rate of descent. So the 
pilot adds a little power. This power in- 
creases air speed, so he starts through 
the whole process again and again to es 
tablish a set of rates which are continu 


_ally changing in rough air without one 


“constant” to start from. 

Some pilots believe the airspeed is § 
constant. It is not. For airspeed to 
constant, power, attitude and angle of at- 
tack must be included. Any change of one 
necessitates changing the others. In a con- 
ventional landing, the pilot brackets down 
the glide path, continually adjusting vari- 
ables. With every change he probably 
makes three complete circuits of his in- 
struments. Constant cross-checks are re- 
quired to see that the change is the 
amount desired. 

The whole procedure imposes a heavy 
burden on the man at the controls, espe- 
cially in a transport. He is limited by 
visual and aural interpretations and by 
physical reflexes. Sproul says a good pilot 
is saturated visually with 100 to 150 fixa- 
tions per minute. 

The problem, as Sproul sees it, is to 
devise “constant attitude” approaches. By 
establishing that one constant, the other 
variables are brought under control. The 
pilot needs to waste no fixations on power 
changes or airspeed. He concentrates 
solely on the rate of descent. 

Sproul would attach a spoiler near the 
trailing edge of the wing and tie it in with 
a drag or air brake under the fuselage. 
The two would operate in unison off the 
same cockpit control lever. As lift was 
spoiled the drag would be removed in 
proportion. 

Here is the way Sproul envisages 4 
landing under his system: 

As the pilot starts his approach, he 
applies full drag and set his power for 
level flight at the airspeed desired for 
landing. 

As he enters the glide path, he moves 
the spoilers which are connected with the 
under-fuselage drag device. As lift is 
spoiled, the angle of attack is changed, 
increasing the drag of the aircraft. How- 
ever, as the spoilers are raised, drag is 
removed in proportion by retracting the 
air brake under the fuselage. 

Thus, no power change or attitude 
change is necessary and there is no re 
sultant change of air speed. The loss of 
altitude is similar to controlling an ele 
vator. 

Sproul explains: 

“What we really do is change the angle 
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FLYING 


Is Your Job 


EPRESSION PROOF? 


california Flyers aviation mechanics graduates are insured against depression 


Official estimates of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion disclose that the aviation industry must have 750,- 
000 additional trained men by 1955. Yet only a few 
thousand aviation mechanics were graduated from ac- 
credited aeronautical schools during 1946, far too few 
to meet the demand. 

This means that California Flyers trained aviation 
mechanics are practically assured of responsible posi- 
tions the moment they graduate. It means that these 
positions will be permanent, despite the varying tides 
of business generally. 


Today, as always, the demand for California 
Flyers graduates exceeds the supply 

There has never been a time when California Flyers 
has been able to supply the demand for its licensed 
A. & E. Mechanics graduates. For over 17 years every 
branch of aviation has held these graduates in the high- 
est regard. Typical is the recent statement of a major 
airline operator who volunteered the opinion that he pre- 
ferred California Flyers A. &. E. Mechanics to all others. 


One of America’s oldest 

aeronautical institutions , 

Founded in 1930, California Flyers is one of the oldest 
aeronautical institutions in America. Its graduates 
hold responsible positions in every field of aviation. It 
was selected by the Army Air Forces to train over 5,000 
mechanics. It is a veteran in flying, mechanics and air - 
craft manufacture. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Approved for veterans and by the C.A.A. 
California Flyers offers career courses in Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and Engine 
Mechanics. These courses are approved for veterans 
and by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


A high salary in 8 to 12 months 

Due to its recent expansion program, California Flyers 
now offers immediate enrollment. That means you can 
enter today ... be in a high-salaried position in 8 to 12 
months. 


Are you interested in flight training under 
famous California Flyers’ System? 

In response to many requests, California Flyers is con- 
sidering the reopening of its flight school. Hundreds 
of young men trained under this system are now pilot- 
ing all over the world. If you are interested in learning 
to fly, check coupon below. If California Flyers flight 
school is reopened and is approved 

to offer flight training to veterans, 

you will be sent details. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY.Send for 
California Flyers’ informative, illus- 
trated brochure now. Get the facts. 


LIMITED HOUSING AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ADJACENT LOS ANGELES AIRPORT © INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS 
School of Aeronautics, Dept. F-11 
720 S. Redondo Bivd., Inglewood, Calif. 


Please send me illustrated brochure containing full 
information about courses, tuition, etc. and application 
blank. I understand this will not obligate me im any way 


I am interested in Mechanics (1) Piloting [ 
Name Age 
Address 








City Zone State 


THERE IS NO FLYING INVOLVED in AVIATION MECHANICS 
COURSES at CALIFORNIA FLYERS SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 
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of attack of the wings without changing 
attitude. This is accomplished almost in- 
stantly by the spoilers instead of moving 
the elevators and waiting for inertia to 
be overcome and move the entire aircraft 
to change its attitude and thus the angle 
of attack. The aircraft just ‘settles’ in toa 
landing. 

“Suppose that upon reaching 100 feet 
altitude you decide to go around. Re- 
member power was set for level flight 
with full drag and no spoilers, so merely 
closing the spoilers will give level 
flight with no change in power or atti- 
tude. To climb out it is only necessary 
to close the drag and, stiil with no power 
change or attitude change, start climbing. 
“All this could be accomplished with one 
cockpit lever, allowing the pilot to spend 
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50 per cent more time on direction and 
precision.” 

Sproul, after over 2,000 approaches with 
all kinds of pilots in four-engined air- 
craft, is convinced that “we must have 
constant attitude for large aircraft if we 
contemplate automatic or manual flight 
in all weather with a satisfactory degree 
of safety.” He adds: 

“Climb into the cockpit of one of those 
long jobs. For take-off you sit fairly level 
about 20 feet off the ground. But when 
you come in for a landing they tell you 
to flare it well back and high. Much to 
your surprise you strike the runway 
when you are sitting about 35 feet high. 
This isn’t what keeps the pilots’ wage 
scale up, but it helps the accident rate. 

“I firmly believe that the plane de- 


DO YOU KNOW..? © 


_ your aviation I.Q. with this quiz by G. Sidney Stanton of the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
100 per cent and you’re an airline pilot; 90 per cent and you’re a 
flight instructor; 80 per cent, commercial pilot; 70 per cent, private 
pilot ; 60 pev cent, student pilot; 50 per cent or less, you’re a Dilbert. 


1. When flying through extreme tur- 
bulence in thunderstorms, pilots of two- 
engined planes frequently lower the 
landing gear in order to (1) obtain 
better operation of the engines, (2) be 
prepared for an emergency landing, 
(3) avoid the possibility that the rough- 
ness encountered may lock the landing 
gear in ‘“‘wheels-up”’ position, (4) reduce 
the danger from lightning? 


ez. 


go 2 





2. Weather re- si} 
ports are broadcast | 
on radio ranges | 
every (1) 15 min- Bi 
utes, (2)J30 minutes, 
(3) 45 minutes, (4) & 
hour? 


ea 


” 


iy 
5 


3. A pilot plans to fly due north at 
an airspeed of 90 m.p.h. Winds aloft 
are reported as follows: at 1,000 feet, 
15 m.p.h. from north; at 3,000 feet, 
20 m.p.h. from northeast; at 5,000 feet, 
50 m.p.h. from east. On the basis of 
wind effect, the altitude which the pilot 
should select to obtain the best ground- 
speed is (1) 1,000 feet, (2) 3,000 feet, 
(3) 5,000 feet, (4) immaterial? 


4. Most airplane 
engines of 65 to 100 
horsepower need a 
major overhaul 
after they have 
flown about (1) 
10,000 miles, (2) 
25,000 miles, (3) 
50,000 miles, 
100,000 miles? 


5. The chief reason for the use of 
high octane gasoline rather than low 
octane gasoline in airplane engines is to 
(1) obtain more rapid combustion, (2) 
obtain slower combustion, (3) make the 
fuel explode more readily, (4) obtain 
greater mileage with less fuel? 





ANSWERS ON PAGE 10] 


Here’s how to score yourself: 


6. If a Piper Cub (stalling speed 
about 40 m.p.h.) made a three-point 
landing in a 50 m.p.h. wind, the air- 
plane when its wheels touched the 
ground would be traveling over the 
runway (1) at approximately 50 m.p.h., 
(2) at approximately 40 m.p.h., (3) at 
approximately zero m.p.h., (4) back- 
wards? 


7. In the summer, rough air is more 

likely to be encountered in the (1) 
morning, (2) afternoon, (3) evening, 
(4) night? 


8. If an airplane is flying at an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet with the airspeed 
indicator registering 250 m.p.h., the 
actual airspeed will be approximately 
(1) 200 m.p.h., (2) 250 m.p.h., (3) 300 
m.p.h., (4) 350 m.p.h.? 


9. An airplane 

and a railroad train 
departed at the 
same time from St. - 
Louis to make a trip ~ 
to Kansas City and 
return, a total dis- 
tance of 500 miles. —=. <>" 
The train main- SS 
tained an average 
speed of 75 m.p.h. 
The airplane flew at a constant air- 
speed of 100 m.p.h. There was a 50 
m.p.h. headwind on the outbound 
flight and a 50 m.p.h. tailwind on the 
return. The train completed the trip 
(1) at the same time as the airplane, 
(2) before the airplane, (3) after the 
airplane? 


10. Variable pitch propellers should 
be placed in (1) high pitch for fast 
cruising and low pitch for slow cruis- 
ing, (2) high pitch for landing, (3) high 
pitch for take-off, (4) low pitch for 
landing? 
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signed for constant attitude APPToaches 
and possibly no-flare gear would answer 
most of our training difficulties and Visual 
saturation which now make instrumey 
landings impossible commercially in large 
aircraft.” 

Flight control through lift contr 
Sproul says, is actually one of the oldest 
methods of control, dating back to th 
warping of wings for control. It is th 
me*hod of using the principle that is jn. 
portant, he explains.. No present-day 
plane combines spoilers and drag in th. 
manner contemplated by Sproul. 

The advantages, he believes, are jp. 
numerable. To cite a few: A cut in pilo 
training costs and time. The pilot’s pe. 
spective or angle of vision is always the 
same in landing. Glide angle or glide path 


- control becomes a “one-dimension” op. 


trol. The result is that no pilot over. 
shoots or under-shoots. There are no long 
landing rolls because of excessive spee/ 
and no hard landings because of poo 
“feel” when the flare should be started, 

Sproul has discussed his plan with ep. 
gineers and obtained a mixed reaction 
Some believe constant attitude quite pos. 
sible to achieve; others think present fly. 
ing methods are good enough. 

There is a big engineering job inherent 
in “lift control.” Engineers must desig 
the idea into the aircraft; determine the 
amount of spoilage needed for a certain 
rate of descent; figure the size of the 
spoilers and drag and where to place 
them, and estimate the additional stres 
on wings and counteract it. 

NACA is now conducting tests for gust 
alleviation using spoilers and flaps with 
detector airfoils and it may well be that 
these same controls could be utilize 
when coupled and balanced with drag to 
give the “constant attitude” contr 
sought by Sproul. 

One important thing, Sproul warns, s 
to make the cockpit control a relative 
position instrument and not the type of 
mental position control used in most flap 
controls. A pilot, he says, should know by 
feeling the angle of the control lever th 
angle of the actual control and the 
amount of descent. With any other typ 
of cockpit control, he points out, the pilot 
will be spending a considerable number 
of fixations on an indicator. 

Sproul believes the most simple contrd 
for any plane in the immediate futur 
would be semi-automatic, either for con- 
ventionally-controlled planes or constant 
attitude lift- controlled. By semi -aule 
matic is meant a control similar to the 
“formation stick” used during the latte 
part of the war to give smooth easy col 
+rol necessary for formation flying. 

This control works through the eleetrit 
servos of the autopilot and enables the 
human pilot to attain precision mut 
greater than can be obtained manually 
By letting the autopilot maintain a fixe 
attitude the formation stick may be co 
nected to a servo motor to operate th 
spoilers instead of the elevators and di 
rection will remain the same. 

Thus when moved to either side, tur 
result; when moved forward, altitude * 
lost; when moved backward, altitude § 
gained—all this without changing the # 
titude in relation to the horizon. EN 
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Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 48) 


it’s just Democratic propaganda that they need well-planned, 
skillfully placed airports to land. Sharp cuts by the Repub- 
lican Congress for funds for airports all over the nation have 
reduced Federal aid for many cities by as much as 50 per cent, 
even eliminating it entirely in some instances. Few cities have 
funds to replace the Federal help they will lose as a result of 
shortsighted Republican ‘economy.’ ” 


Board Blues 


With one eye on this coming development, many a Wash- 
ington and industry aviation executive is softly crooning 
the blues these days because the Capital is loaded down 
with boards and committees, most of which seemed dedi- 
cated to adding confusion to the already confused Wash- 
ington aviation picture. Truth is, there are eight times as 
many committees working on aviation in town these days 
as it takes to organize a church picnic. The list includes the 
House Committee Subcommittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, headed by Congressman Hinshaw; the matching 
Senate Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Brew- 
ster; the House Appropriation Committee Subcommittee on 
aviation (Congressman Stefan); the matching Senate Com- 
mittee (Senator Ball), and a joint House-Senate Committee 
on aviation policy. This was recently created because the 
President had already created one just like it. Mr. Truman 
is also the author of the Air Safety Board. And then there is 
the Air Coordinating Committee, a war baby. Its function is 
to coordinate work among Government agencies interested in 
aviation. Nor is this to mention the several committees which 
report to the ACC, the ASB, etc., etc. It was recently pro- 
posed that all these groups be assembled into one room to 
create a committee to end committees—but the idea, as this 
goes to press is gathering dust. There isn’t an assembly hall 
in these parts big enough to hold all the committeemen. 


New Rules 


Don’t forget that a brand new set of traffic rules went into 
effect October 8 and that you'll be in plenty of trouble if you 
don’t follow them. Chief new regulation worth particular at- 
tention is one putting a higher ceiling over cities and another 
forbidding flight within 500 feet of a “person, vessel, vehicle, 
or structure.” Aerobatics are out except when you are away 
from airports, settled areas, and airways. They are also for- 
bidden when visibility is less than three miles, or at an alti- 
tude below 1,500 feet. Over populated areas, planes must fly 
at least 1,000 feet above the highest obstacle within a hori- 
zontal radius of 2,000 feet, a revise of the old rule, which 
asked only 1,000 feet above the ground or higher if necessary 
to glide to a safe landing. Low flying and buzzing are on the 
black list. Old rules forbid craft to fly closer than 500 feet to 
each other except in prearranged formation flights. New rules 
omit the 500-feet space but forbid flying close enough to 
“create a collision hazard.” Formation flying is also out when 
passengers are carried for hire. . . . The new rules make some 
changes in instrument flight routines, including specified 
weather minimums for any airport named as an alternate. 
Standardized instrument approach procedures are specifically 
required in the new rules. Complete set of rules may be 
obtained from CAB’s publications office, Washington. These 
are mimeographed. If you want a printed set, send a nickel 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Record Breaker 


Speaking of air safety, and in contrast with the adverse pub- 
licity given airline transport crashes, few newspapers noted 
the top news from Mid-Continent Airlines recently—a 100 per 
cent safety record for 12 years. Pilot error is a favorite cause 
for airline crashes so Mid-Continent blames its safety record 
on the company’s 114 veteran pilots, led by R. P. Harris, 15 of 
whom have logged more than a million miles. Topping the 
list is D. H. Zimmerley, with 20,000 hours over 30 years of 
transport piloting—10,000 with Mid-Continent. END 
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Don’t Fly a Fire Trap 





There’s no excuse for a dirty ship 
when you have GUNK spray. 

1. Spray it on a warm engine. 

2. Hose it off. GUNK, grease and 
water flow away in a non-inflam- 
mable, milky emulsion—HARM- 
LESS. 


To Launder Oil- 
Soaked Belly Fabric 








GUNK draws grease right out of 
fibre by emulsification—does not 
weaken or deteriorate fabric or 
wood. Harmless to paint. Re- 
moves cause of rot and actually 
improves fabric strength and life. 








| GAL. GUNK P-96 CONCENTRATE MAKES 10 GALS. 


SOLD BY BETTER JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 














Pilg tor v0 


Every Step of the Way 


@ Manual or Electric Con- 
trol. 
@ Three basic sizes, 65 to 
250 horsepower. 
@ Shorten warm-up and en- 
gine checking. 


@ Insure short, safe, take-off bes 


o runs. 
' @ Get you up, get you there, 


get you home . . . faster, 
safer and with less gas. 
@ Simple in construction, 
installation and operation. 
© @ Get the facts today, See 
“| your nearest Beechcraft 
Propeller dealer or write 
direct to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. 


Beechcraft 


“¥—p Controllable Propellers 


@) Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 





The Sixth Ball 


(Continued from page 49) 


nearly always find pilot error. But let’s 
take another look at such findings. 
Where does such a finding leave the Gov- 
ernment authorities and the airline man- 
agements? 

The CAA tests and licenses the pilots. 
The airline managements hire, train and 
supervise them. 

Therefore one of two things has to be 
true: they have hired the best profes- 
sional talent in the country or they 
haven’t. If they haven’t hired the best, 
the fault is clearly with management. 
If they have, then they have caused or 
permitted the job to become too difficult 
for the best professional men in the 
country to handle. 

The finding of “pilot error” after an 
air lines accident, instead of relieving 
the authorities, places the responsibility 
squarely upon them. 

We had better stop yelling “juggler 
error” at our pilots and take away the 
sixth ball instead. 

Let me take you on a recent trip. 
Everything was normal on this trip, no 
handicaps: no mechanical troubles, no 
weather troubles, radio was normal, and 
my ¢opilot was an experienced flyer hav- 




















_——— 





"Where's this super transport you just completed?” 
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ing had four years in P-shooters and in 
instructing. 

It was winter time, and I was taking a 
DC-4 from Chicago to New York, flying 
around by Buffalo instead of the straight 
course over Cleveland because there was 
an overcast in the east and planes from 
the south and west make quite a jam-up 
over Allentown and Metuchen. Airways 
Traffic Control hasn’t any reserve levels 
to assign you to if you should get ice and 
besides I like room. The ceiling and visi- 
bility were pretty good at LaGuardia, but 
ATC had to stack ’em up because nobody 
had thought of a better way to do it— 
maybe some pilots, but nobody that mat- 
ters. 

We passed Elmira and were getting the 
usual light ice in the overcast, with the 
usual amount of snow and ice-crystal 
static on the radio, and there was a little 
radio skip, but not much. We were on in- 
struments, of course. When we passed 
Carey Lake, a little over 100 miles short 
of LaGuardia, we reported by radio, or 
tried to. Our flight was Flight three- 
fifty-two, and this is what we heard: 

“Three fifty-two from New York, clear- 
ance. ATC clears three fifty-two to... 
squeal . sixty-one forty-bzzzz . 
squeal (the squeals are two carriers on 
at the same time) ... off Detroit fifty 

.. squeal Stand by, sixty-one forty- 
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two. ATC clears... Four fifty-seye, 
from Cleveland, clearance. Stand by 
Cleveland. ATC bzzzzz .. . fifty-seven 
to Branchville bzzzz to cross Youngs. 
town ... stand by, Cleveland ... rp. 
port each thousand feet on descent . ,. 
stand by, Cleveland . Detroit from 
four-forty-four, changing over .. . four 
forty-four from Detroit, changing over, 
Detroit altimeter squeal bzzzz over Allen. 
town at ... twenty-nine eighty-seven, 
pressure seven hundred and ... NEW 
YORK from two eighty-eight, I can’t hold 
any longer, I’ve got to get a clearance ty 
an alternate airport, I’m running low on 
gas; tell Airways squeal squeal ,,. 
leaving thwhee thousand... STAND 
BY ...and soon. 

My copilot tried again, “New York 
from three fifty-two ... STAND BY, 
three fifty-two...” He looked across 
at me with the helpless but eager expres. 
sion of a boarder waiting at a bathroom 
door. 

“Don’t try to bust in now,” I said. “Two 
eighty-eight is in trouble, and there will 
be more in trouble pretty soon.” 

“But Cap, we haven’t got a clearance, 
We’ve got no authority to be here.” 

“Never mind. The thing that has made 
Airways Traffic Control such a shouting 
success is that God was able to pack such 
a hell of a lot of room into three dimen- 
sions.” 

The radio continued: “Detroit from 
Chicago, when was fifty-seven over Mos- 
cow ...Chicago from Detroit, over 
Moscow at thirty-two at nine thousand 

. Detroit from Chicago, ok twenty- 
two at five thousand ... no, no, nine, 
six, seven, eight, nine. . . Cleveland 
from four fifty-seven, cleared at nine 
thousand?—thought we were cleared to 
descend to four, going back up .. . stand 
by, four fifty-seven ...no, NO, six, 
seven, eight, nine . . . well, we’re down 
to five now and... Chicago from De- 
troit, no, no... four fifty-seven from 
Cleveland, DON’T go back up there are 
planes let down above squeal bzzzzyou 
are to squeal . . . Detroit from Chicago, 
over Moscow at twenty-nine at five thou- 
sand, ok . . . Chicago from Detroit, no, 
no, twenty-two TWO, one, two... Oh, 
two thousand... Two eighty-eight, |! 
GOT TO... Detroit from Chicago, put 
it on the teletype, PLT it Detroit... 
squeal .. .” 

My copilot pushed his ear phones back 
and turned to me and shouted above the 
din, “Is it always like this, captain?” 

“Always, son, when there is traffic and 
weather.” 

“Why don’t they do something about 
it?” 

“Well, the airlines put on a lot more 
trips and that was pretty easy, but it is 
no easy thing to increase the radio chan- 
nels; there’s just so many frequency 
bands, you know.” 

“What if a man has an emergency? 
How can he get through on the radio?” 

“He can’t. He just has to enjoy his 
emergency all by his own self.” 

“Two twenty-eight is in trouble. Why 
didn’t those stations stand by, get off the 
air, like they were told to?” 

“Two reasons. Skip and volume con- 
trol—and if they miss a contact they 
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“KEEP IT UP AO, LA ooo LOO 


FEW OTHERS ARE INTERESTED” 


OW — more than ever before— private flying 
needs AOPA—and AOPA needs the active 
support of nonscheduled owners and pilots. 


As Pilot Merryman points out, it is up to private 
flying itself to protect its own interests, to develop 
its own usefulness, to create a vigorous unified pro- 
gram for the continued advancement of personal 
aviation. 

AOPA, with headquarters in Washington, is do- 
ing this job, and doing it well. It has become the 
largest organization of its kind in the world, and 
the recognized voice of private flying. AOPA has 
grown with private flying—and it is helping private 

We Receive Hundreds of flying to grow. It is aggressive in protecting the in- 
Letters Like This: terests of private flying, and it is farseeing in its 
program for increased safety, greater usefulness, 


ese; — 7: 
Since 1945, when f joined the and less expense for private flyers and owners. 


AOPA, | have been more than 
pleased with its vital influence in the AOPA offers many practical advantages, too, for 
flying world. There is a terrible need individual members, some of which are listed be- 
for making private flying USEFUL as low. It is a great nonprofit organization of your 


well as fun, and AOPA seems to be a a ee iad ; c a. 
dilee the Gie's Gries 08 he ath, brother flyers which you will be proud to join. 


Please keep it up; too few others are Dues are low, only $5.00 annually, and you are 
interested.” eligible for membership if you own or fly a plane. 
Why not fill in the application form on this page 
today—or write for full information about AOPA 
and what it is doing for aviation. 


From Marvin Merryman, Jr., 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 13102 





COCHHHSSHSOHSSSSHSHSHSHSSHSHSESHSOHSSHESEOHS SHOSHSESEEE 
Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 


fying sat yoo licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
sales a Notional Headquarters, Dept. F-114 

an purchases, documents, employment. Also national Woshington Bldg. 15th and NY. Avenue, N.W. 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; Washington 5, D.C. 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA | first soloed on cirplene ot 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card | own aircraft NC oe, 

. : ° ences | hereby apply for membership in AOPA. 

assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA Enclosed find check or money order for ’ 
Girports; advantageous aviation insurance service; low cost oS hy Conan, SE a. ee 
aircraft finance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, em- 
blems for your plane and car, and membership card. Above 
all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for your flying ADDRESS 


interests in government and other circles. CITY & STATE 


/ / / / PILOT LICENSE NUMBER 
SIGNATURE 
$1.80 of each year's dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Edition of FLYING 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


~ Reema 
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catch the old hair brush. Skip causes 
lots of trouble. You see, we can’t hear 
Buffalo at all if our volume is tuned for 
Chicago and Chicago is much farther 
away than Buffalo. An airplane with 
volume set for Cleveland can’t hear New 
York. Chicago and Detroit were skip- 
ping for each other, and they had the 
volume up so high that it was above the 
noise level and the noise drowned their 
reception, and that is why they were hav- 
ing such a hell of a time and jammed 
the rest of us.” 

“What was that Moscow message any- 
way, what’s the use of it?” 

“Just a routine position report made 
to Detroit; the station behind is sup- 
posed to copy it and get it exactly right.” 

“What for?” 

“Method and system. 
sive on paper. Relax, son. You haven’t 
seen any tough conditions yet. At the 
first lull, and it will come, you break 
hg 

“What gets me, Cap, is how the pilots 
are able to sort out their own instruc- 
tions and get them straight.” 

“We have to do a lot of guessing.” 

“How about collisions?” 

“There’s lots of room up here. It’s 
when ATC funnels a lot of planes to- 
gether that you have to watch out.” 

Well, pretty soon we got orders to 
hold over Branchville—that’s about 50 
miles from LaGuardia—at 7,000 feet. 
Branchville is the intersection of the 
northeast leg of the Allentown radio 


It’s very impres- 





Outdoor and 
... a a glance 


Something brand new and refreshingly 
different in thermometers. First and only 


fully mechanical thermometer showing both 
outdoor and indoor temperature on one 
easily read dial. You read temperature on 
the New Marsh Duo-Temp as easily as you 
read time. Attractive design will grace any 
interior. Highly accurate product of nation- 
ally known instrument manufacturer. A 
proud possession; a gracious gift. 
Only $6.75 each prepaid. 
No C€.O.D. orders please) 


JAS. P. MARSH CORPORATION 
2053 Southport Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


| radio beam, and sitting in a dark place? 


| erally thought. 
| average.” 
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range and the northwest leg of the La- 
Guardia range. My copilot tuned in the 
two ranges—you have to listen to two 
beams at once in all blind work—one on 
each receiver. Pretty soon he shouted 
to me, “I can hear the LaGuardia identi- 
fication signal I think but I can’t make 
out if we are in the beam, to the south of 
it or to the north.” 

“That’s all right,’ I told him. “The 
LG beam is never any good out here; 
sometimes you can’t make out anything 
at all.” 

“How can you hold at an intersection 
you can’t hear?” 

“Just tune in your guesser, bud, just 
tune in your guesser.” 

“We have got to hold at seven thou- 
sand. Suppose we get heavy ice and 
ATC won't let us go down?” 

“We'll go down out of it just the same.” 

“But won't that be a violation of regu- 
lations?” 

“Son, I'd rather talk to Landis than 
to St. Peter.” 

I shouted to the copilot, “What time 
was that expected approach clearance?” 

“Twenty-three fifty-two, eleven fifty- 
two.” 

“Hm. Almost two hours to hold, plus 
any missed approaches and there’s bound 
to be some.” 

We spent the next two hours flying 
around on instruments, blind, turning, 
turning, turning. After half an hour of 
it I noticed that my copilot was kneading 
his hands and running his fingers 
through his hair. Pretty soon he turned 
to me and asked, “Didn’t I hear that you 
studied experimental psychology?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Did you ever see the doctors hynotize 
anyone?” 

“Oh, yes, often.” 

“How does he go about it?” 

“Oh, he gets the subject to sit quietly 
in a seat in a darkened room and to look 
at a lighted object and listen to a monoto- 
nous musical tone. Why?” 

“Isn’t that just what we’re doing right 


| now?—looking at the lighted blind-flying 
| panel and listening to the hum of the 


9” 


“Yes, that’s right.” 

“How ... how long does it take to 
hypnotize a person?” 

“A new subject? Longer than is gen- 
About two hours on the 


“Two hours?” 

“The higher IQs about one hour.” 

“SAY, could that account... ?” 

“Yes, it could. It undoubtedly has.” 

“Do the flight surgeons know anything 
about this?” 

“Not a glimmer, kid. They still think 
that airliners are controlled by the mus- 
cle instead of by the mind.” 

“‘T’m either getting a lot of fatigue or 
I’m getting—ah—dopey, cap. Does hyno- 
sis affect us much?” 

“Sure, and there are degrees of it, too, 
We have to do so much memory work, 
visualizing the layout of the several in- 
tersecting beams, their bearings and 
reciprocals, the memory and calculating 
work of the approach and let-down... 
The memory plays tricks, and even per- 
ception and integration, cerebration, all 


November, [947 
suffer more or less. Yes, hypnotism jg, 
serious factor. Eye fatigue is, too, You 
can’t approach with a procedure book 
on your lap and even if you could, you 
can’t read it in the dark and you don} 
dare turn up the cockpit lights or yoy 
can’t see outside.” 

“I’m dopey now, and yet I’ve got to be 
on my toes when we approach the air. 
port tonight.” 

“You sure have. There will be a three. 
minute period when you and I both wij] 
have 10 seconds work to do every six 
seconds. If we make a mistake and g 
back even two seconds to correct it, we 
get further behind. Now, just before we 
are named number one to approach we 
will call the stewardess and each drink 
a cup of hot coffee. Then we will each 
take a turn of exercise in the companion. 
way. That breaks the spell some and 
gets the blood flowing, but it doesn’t help 
the fatigue much, especially the eye fi 
tigue.” 

We made a couple of mistakes under. 
standing our radio instructions, and they 
on the ground made a couple under. 
standing our reports, and so did the other 
28 planes that were stacked up, so it was 
pretty much of a mess way up there in 
the clouds. 

You know how these landing stacks 
work. You go in at the top and work 
down, all planes going down one step in 
altitude at the same time. You deal one 
off the bottom and put one more on top, 
We were in the stack and moving dow 
and nothing had really happened as yet. 
It was a run-of-the-mine winter oper 
tion. And they still hadn’t handed us 
the sixth ball yet. 

Now, can you imagine a barn dance, 
everybody yelling and swinging and try- 
ing to get a hold of the same gal all a 
once? 

That was what the last stack was like 
The last stack and the landing. We hai 
the sixth ball, all right, but everything 
was normal. 

All you have to do is to imagine some 
instruments bad, an automatic loop hung 
up unknown to you, a leak in the by: 
draulic system, not enough de-icing heat 
for some of the engines, icing mist on the 
windshield so you can’t see, bad brakes, 
a dead engine, or a few little additional 
handicaps like that—handicaps that often 
happen. 

They didn’t happen on this flight 
which was a strictly normal experience— 
not out of the ordinary at all. 

That’s the picture. I don’t believe the 
bosses really know about all this. Its 
probably the pilots’ fault—we don’t tel 
them. 

When there are six balls, each of the 
balls is the sixth ball. In flying it is the 
aids, traffic control, bad radio, ILS, traffic 
blind cockpits, too many radios, too many 
instruments, too many beams and inter 
sections, too much complicated procet- 
ure, too many regulations and tables, t 
much humbug. We can juggle all d 
them most of the time. 
best pilot is bound to drop one some time 

Pyrrhus said: “. . . another such vit 
tory and we are undone.” One mot 
aid and you can send us some dolls. 5 
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Connecticut River Valley 
(Continued from page 44) 


pumpkins, apples and amber jugs of 
sweet cider. 

Near Middletown, Conn., are the splen- 
did buildings of Wesleyan University. 
A little over a dozen miles upriver is 
Hartford, capital of Connecticut, and 
business and social center of the state. 
From the air, the Old State House, de- 
signed by Bulfinch, stands out clearly. 
A few miles across the river at Rent- 
schler Field is the Pratt & Whitney 
engine plant. 

Between Hartford and Springfield, 
Mass., are many small and medium-sized 
towns, mostly industrial; all around them 
are tobacco fields with their long gray 
drying sheds. Springfield has many fac- 
tories, schools, and public buildings. The 
Eastern States Exposition grounds are 
here, a mile from the business center. 
Storrowton, a collection of 13 colonial 
buildings, can be seen clearly from the 
air. 

Of particular interest to flyers is a 
building at the Springfield airport, now 
a mechanic’s school, where the Granville 
brothers built the famous old Gee Bee 
racing planes. 

Continuing on up the river past the 
industrial cities of Holyoke and Chicopee, 
the flyer comes to Northampton, Calvin 
Coolidge’s home. The river can be fol- 
lowed far up into the forest lands of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, but most 
pilots will be content to go up as far 
as, for example, Hanover, N. H., where 
Dartmouth College is located. 

So much for the scenery—which alone 
would justify taking the trip. 

If you’re out just for relaxation, 
you won’t want to do much more than 
fly during the day and rest at a com- 
fortable hotel or inn during the eve- 
ning. You can, however, hike, hunt, 
fish or ride horseback. Many famous 


bridle paths and trails wind through the | 


hills. To the west of the river are the 
Berkshire Hills; to the north, the White 
Mountains. You can land at almost any 
airport and be directed to an out-of-the- 
way trail or back road, or to a riding 
stable. As for hunting and fishing, a list 
accompanying this article shows the 
game in season during the fall. 

For information on trails and winter 
sports, particularly skiing, write to the 
New England Council, Statler Office 
Building, Boston, Mass. This organization 
has folders on all states, and can furnish 
information about specific areas and 
seasons. 

The council also has details on hotels, 
tourist camps, resorts and inns. Most of 
the summer resorts in this area close 
shortly after Labor Day but some remain 


open until about Columbus Day. After | 


that time it is best to check ahead with 
an airport about accommodations. All 
the cities, and most of the smaller towns 
that have airports, have year-round 
hotels. The airports are generally close 
to town and it is easy to arrange for an 
Overnight stay. When the winter sports 
Season begins, about the middle of De- 
cember, many ski lodges are ready to 
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@ Once again General Electric 
comes through with an answer to 
the small plane’s need for an im- 
proved air-to-ground transmitter. 
The new G-E VHF transmitter is a 
compact instrument of power and 
penetration, yet it is designed to 
make your flying hours even safer 
and more enjoyable. 
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at your fingertips — 
with the new G-E 
personal plane 
transmitter 


Ask your G-E Aviation Radio 
dealer to demonstrate the features 
of the AT-3A or write today to 
General Electric Company, Elec- 
tronics Dept., Room 118, Trans- 
mitter Division, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 








STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering; 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammeri an 
.stuttering — successful for 46 
years, Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5284, Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, ind. 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


B.S. Degree in 27 Months. Thorough Training. 
Modern Wind Tunnel. Courses also in Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Radio En- 
gineering; Business Admin., Accounting, Sec’l 
Science. Graduates successful. 64th year. 
Enter Jan., March, June, Sept. Write for 
catalog. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE “i.ccin'na” 
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accommodate visitors. Charges vary but 
are generally reasonable, and no one 
need worry too much about excessive 
rates. 

Hunting and fishing seasons in the 
Connecticut River valley vary according 
to the state. Specific seasons by states 
are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT 

FisHinG: April 9 to February 9, pick- 
erel, calico bass, striped bass, yellow and 
white perch, bullheads; July 1 to October 
31, black bass. 

Huntinc: October 18 to November 29, 
ruffed grouse, pheasant, gray squirrel; 
October 18 to December 31, raccoon; 
November 1 to December 31, rabbit and 
hare; November 1 to March 15, skunk, 
mink, otter. Special permit is required 
for deer, and there is no season on 
Hungarian partridge. Hunting license 


FLYING 
fees are $3.35 for residents and $10.35 for 
non-residents. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Fisuinc: April 15 to February 15, blue- 
gills, calico bass, muskie, pout, pickerel, 
salmon, shad, sunfish, white and yellow 
perch; July 1 to February 15, black bass. 

Huntinc: October 10 to November 20, 
gray squirrel; October 10 to January 1, 
opossum and coon; October 20 to Feb- 
ruary 15, hare and rabbit; October 20 to 
November 20, quail and pheasant (cocks 
only); December 2 to December 7, deer. 
No open season on moose, wood ducks, 
snipe. Hunting license fees for residents 
are $2 and for non-residents, $10.25. 


VERMONT 
FisH1nG: May 1 to March 14, pike, 
perch, walleyes, pickerel, northern pike; 
July 1 to November 31, black bass. 
Huntinc: October 1 to February 28, 


SOME AIRPORTS SERVING THE CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY 





Phone No. | Nearest town 


Airport 
Doane Field 





Saybrook Essex, Conn. 
7378 


| 
| 


| 
| Longest runway | Gasoline grades | Service Facilities 





|80-Oct. |Taxi Service 
| | 


\Sod, 2,100 ft. 








|Hartford 


| 7-3138 


Brainard Field 


|Hartford, Conn. 


|Major repairs, Bus and 


|Paved, 4,700 ft. 80, 91, 100-Oct. 
| Taxi Service 








Simsbury Airport |Simsbury 
| 488 


Simsbury, Conn. |Sod, 1,700 ft. 


|Maior Repairs, 
Taxi Service 


80-Oct. 





| Windsor Locks, 


Bradley Field |Windsor Locks 
| 701 Conn. 


‘ 


Paved, 5,300 ft. |80,91, 100-Oct. Major Repairs, 
} Taxi Service 


| 
| 





Kinsley Field 


| 
Somers, Conn 
(Not in operation) 


Sod, 1,800 ft. | 
| | 








Bowles Field \Springfield |Agawam, Mass 
| 


80-Oct. Minor Repairs, 
Bus and Taxi 


\Sod, 4,000 ft. 





Agawam, Mass. 





Springfield 
6-9313 


Agawam Land and 
Seaplane Base 


|Sod, 1,600 ft., 80-Oct. 

Seaplanes on | | 
River, 5,000 ft. 

usable space 


Major Repairs, 
Bus and Taxi 





Springfield 


6-232 


Springfield Airport |Springfield, 


| Mass 





West Springfield |Springfield 
irport | 2-6943 
| Westfield 


667 


| Mass 





Barnes Airport 


eo Springfield, |Sod, 2,009 ft. |80-Oct. 


Westfield, Mass. 


\Sod, 2.500 ft. 80-Oct. |Major Repairs, 


Taxi 





{Minor Repairs, 
} | | Taxi 





Paved, 5,000 ft. {80,91-Oct. Major Repairs, 


Taxi 





Westover Field (Army 
Air Base, restricted) 


|Paved, 7,000 ft. 
| 





Northampton, 


|Northampton 
c Mass. 


2790-WK 


Atwood Airport 


80-91-Oct. |Minor Repairs, 


|Bod, 2.800 ft. 
| axl 


| | 





Northampton, 
Mass. 





LaFleur Land and 


| 
|Northampton 
Seaplane Base 2870-R 


|Sod, 2,600 ft. |Major Repairs, Bus, 
} 


80-Oct. 
| Taxi, Private Car 











Hatfield Hatfield, Mass. 


2147 


Pilgrim Airport 


|Sod, 1,600 ft. 80-Oct. Minor Repairs, 
| Taxi 





Greenfield, 


Turner's Falls |Turmer’s Falls “ 
21% Mass. 


Airport 2121 


\Sod, 3,506 ft. 


80-91-Oct. |Major Repairs, 
| Taxi 





Winchester Airport Winchester Winchester, 
low 


| 8063 N. H. 


80-Oct. |Minor Repairs, 


Sod, 2,000 ft 
| | ax) 





\Hinsdale, N.H 





Hinsdale-Brattleboro 
Airpark 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
679-M4 


Sod, 1,800 ft. 80-Oct. |Major Repairs, 


axl 








Springfield Airport Springfield Springfield, Vt. 
8814 


\Sod, 2,000 ft 


80-Oct. Repairs, Taxi 








Claremont Airport Claremont 


Claremont, 
305-W | we 





|Paved, 2,750 ft. |80-91-Oct. |Minor Repairs, 
| Taxi 





\Newport, N. H 
| 





Parlin Field 


|Newport 
| 551 


‘\Sod, 2,700 ft. 


|Repairs, Taxi 


80-Oct. 








White R iver 


White River Airport |White River 
721 Junction, Vt. 


|Paved, 1,900 ft. |80-Oct. |Repairs, Taxi 


| 
| 





|White River, |Lebanon, N. H. 
Vt. 953-W 
| 


Lebanon Airport 





Paved, 4,000 ft. |80-91-Oct. [Minor Repairs, 
Taxi 


| ax 








In addition to airports listed above. there are other fields near the river farther upstream. These airports 


are indicated on sectional charts 


Seaplane bases on the Connecticut River vacation route include: Saybrook, Conn., 80-oct., float, buoys, 
5,000 ft.; Cromwell, Conn., Tel. Middletown 2390, 80-oct., float, buoys, 5,000 ft.; Windsor, Conn.; Tel. 
Windsor Locks 754, 80-oct., float, buoys, 5,000 ft.; Agawam, Mass., (see above); S Hadley, Masgs., Tel. Holyoke 
2-9240, 80-oct., service, dock ramp, beach, 5,000 ft.; Northampton, Maas., (see above); Spofford, N. H., on 
Spofford Lake, 80-oct., service, mooring; Walpole, N. H., Tel. Spofford 120, mooring; Hanover, N. H., “Lazy 


J Seaplane Base” Tel. Hanover 603, mooring. 
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hare, rabbit; October 1 to October 31, 
gray squirrel; October 25 to December 
30, raccoon; October 25 to February 14, 
mink, otter, martin, fox, skunk; October 
1 to October 31, pheasant (Wednesday 
and Saturday only); October 1 to Novem. 
ber 9, ruffed grouse; June 1 to December 
1, bear; and no open season on moose, 
elk, caribou, beaver, fisher, quail, snipe, 
plover. Hunting license in Vermont costs 
$1.25 for residents, and $12.50 for non- 
residents. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

FISHING: May 28 to November 1, pike, 
perch, white perch, horned pout; May 
28 to January 16, pickerel; July 1 to 
November 1, black bass. 

Huntine: October 1 to November 1, 
gray squirrel; October 1 to December 1, 
coon, ruffed grouse; October 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, deer, north of route No. 2, Coos 
County; November 1 to December 1, 
deer, south of route No. 1, Coos County; 
November 15 to December 15, deer in 
all other counties; all year, bear, fox, 
lynx, wildcat. No open season on caribou, 
elk, moose, quail. Hunting license costs 
$2.50 for residents and $15.15 for non- 
residents. 

As to flying conditions, don’t be scared 
by ail this talk about hills and mountains, 
The valley itself is low—rising only a few 
hundred feet above sea level. Surround- 
ing hills go up to about 4,000 feet above 
sea level at most, but by and large are 
mostly under 1,000 feet. They are not 
big enough to cause serious downdrafts 
although pilots should be wary of flying 
right up to them. You'll find it is fas- 
cinating to follow the winding course of 
the Connecticut River up between the 
hills; you never know what’s around the 
next bend. 

The river is wide and deep and there 
are several seaplane bases along its 
course. For the most part there is room 
enough for planes as large as the Grum- 
man Goose, although certain stretches 
of the river contain shallow spots and a 
dam or two. 

Remember one thing, though. The river 
sometimes freezes in the winter—so don’t © 
overlook the possibility that a sharp cold 
spell might turn it into an icy ribbon. 
One seaplane operator from Agawam, 
Mass., doesn’t let a little thing like that 
faze him, however. He operates his float 
planes right off the ice. Says it’s too 
much trouble to remove the floats and 
install skis. 

For Fiy1nc Holiday purposes, it’s a 
good idea to keep close tab on the 
weather. The Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New Hampshire hill country is noted 
for its early (and long-lasting) snows. 
A November storm can put all planes 
in the area on skis so be careful that you 
don’t get snowed in. 

The weather’s not enough to worry 
about, though; certainly not enough to 
keep scores of flyers from skimming over 
the flamboyantly-painted fall foliage of 
the otherwise prim New England river 
valley. It’s a flying excursion a north- 
easterner shouldn’t miss—with conveni- 
ent airports, excellent hunting and fish- 
ing, and countless points of cultural and 
historical interest. END 
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Making Rain with an Airplane 


(Continued from page 28) 





particles. The supercooled clouds (preferably cumulus, and 
with a supercooled portion at least 500 feet thick) aren’t found 
too frequently. You may be able to locate one by estimating 
a cloud’s height and then checking the freezing level. In most 
arid regions, clouds of any type are scarce. And even when 
discovered they may be above a layer of dry air which will 
evaporate rain or snow before it reaches earth. 

Say, though, that you’ve found that supercooled cloud right 
where you need it. The rest of the job should be easy. 

All you have to do is to haul the old crate out of the hangar, 
chop up some dry ice in a big carton, and make a long pass 
through the cloud, sprinkling the semi-powdered dry ice as 
you fly through. If conditions are right, your dry ice which 
is, of course, solidified carbon dioxide, is so much colder than 
the surrounding air that it acts as a “trigger” to start the rain- 
fall in the cloud. As Eckley S. Ellison, U. S. weatherman at 
Portland, Ore., and one of the first to experiment with rain- 
making, points out: “The dry ice most probably acts only as a 
trigger to set into operation natural processes, temporarily 
inert, but much out of physical balance.” He notes that care 
must be taken in selection of the “complex natural meteoro- 
logical situation” required, and suggests that successful rain- 
making “requires [previous] development in the cloud to a 
point just short of that where natural precipitation would 
result.” Ellison also says you can probably get more rain from 
cumulus than stratus clouds, preferably “cumulus clouds that 
have reached maximum vertical development just short of the 
point where natural precipitation usually results; that is, where 
the undercooled temperature of the water droplets at the top 
of the cloud probably is higher than —15° centigrade” (5° 
above, fahrenheit). 

When the dry ice is “seeded” into the cloud it has several 
tasks to perform. In the first place, according to some theo- 
rists, dry ice molecules are similar to snowflake molecules. 
When the dry ice is seeded into the cloud, it furnishes “con- 
densation nuclei” around which snowflakes and ice pellets 
can begin to form. The dry ice (—109°) also gives the cloud 
a “shock” of colder temperature. The freezing process begins 
and the millions of tiny droplets begin to crystallize into larger 
bodies, forming snowflakes or ice. They drift slowly to the 
ground, turning into rain if the surface temperature is above 
the freezing point. In winter, with its frigid temperatures, the 
flakes might fall all the way to the ground. 

With luck the result can be a soft layer of snow for sledding 
or a cooling shower in the midst of summer heat. Still to be 
answered, however, are some pertinent questions: Exactly 
how much dry ice is required to coax specific cloud conditions 
into action? What is the maximum amount that can be used, 
before the effect of the dry ice is too powerful, before it freezes 
the supercooled droplets into a fine icy vapor with particles 
so small they won’t drop to the ground? 

Most important—for the flyer who'd like to cruise around 
and substitute for nature—is the question: Can rainfall in- 
duced by man now be considered an “act of God”? Some 
lawyers seem to think that kind of rainstorm might bring 
trouble to its instigators—trouble in the form of lawsuits for 
damages suffered when cars skid on wet pavements, for losses 
sustained when rain keeps crowds away from public entertain- 
ments, 

So perhaps, unless you’re acting with the advice of a good 
lawyer, you'd better leave most of the rain-making to such 
agencies as the armed forces, which are conducting tests on 
the possible military uses of a “controlled” weather. From 
these, and similar experiments (conducted in many parts of 
the United States and in such foreign countries as Chile, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, South Africa and Australia) may come methods to 
create with accuracy certain weather conditions in specific 
parts of the country. 

But much remains to be done before the weather can be 
“manufactured.” Those supercooled clouds still pose a problem 
for rain-makers because without them the dry ice won’t work. 
And even when conditions are favorable, the rain has a habit 
of falling in undetermined quantity at unpredictable places— 
like the midwestern farmer’s home-made rain that missed his 
parched fields and drenched his wife’s washing which was 
hanging out to dry. 


END 
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AVIATION TRAINING 
keeps pace with AVIATION 


IN AIR-MINDED MIAMI 


Aerial crossroads of the Americas—that’s Miami! 
Here great modern airliners drone overhead while 
the student works and plays. Here Embry-Riddle stu- 
dents have first hand opportunity to see aviation 
progress in all branches. 


It's always Summer in Miami — ideal for flying. 
Ideal for recreation, too—fishing, golf, tennis, swim- 
ming off palm-lined beaches. 
your education in aviation? 


What better place for 


The Embry-Riddle School of Aviation has trained 
more than 28,000 pilots (U. S. Army, Navy, Civilian, 
Latin American, British, French). Courses are CAA 
approved, intensive, 100% practical. Immediate en- 
rollment. Mail coupon TODAY for full information. 


Authorized training under G.I. Bill of Rights. 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Miami 30, Florida  —mesuse# 
Dean of Enrollments—Dept. 54 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
Miami 30, Florida 
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* Cubs with floats had 


82 
Airport on a Barge 


(Continued from page 36) 


at one hearing purported to show that a 
similar operation at Pittsburgh had been 
dogged by chronic accidents. 

Rivermen contended that seaplanes 
would endanger shipping, not only when 
the planes were flying but also when they 
were on the water—you couldn’t steer 
the contraptions and they’d go around 
banging into river craft. 

One hearing was held before Army ex- 
perts, two before the St. Louis Board of 
Public Service, court of final appeal for 
the franchise. The swarm of opponents 
caught the Pettys completely by surprise 
because they had gone on a naive as- 
sumption that the flying machine was 
here to stay. But once the opposition 
got tough, the Pettys went to work and 
gradually put together what Macon now 
likes to’call a “waterproof” case. They 
showed that rumors about accidents in 
Pittsburgh were false, that while some 
rivermen were opposed to the base, 
others—among them Macon’s oil barge 
friends—were eager to have flying boat 
service, and that an airport practically in 
the heart of the St. Louis business district 
was a tremendous asset, not a liability. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Coast Guard, and the Army favored 
the project. The Petty franchise was 
finally okayed in August, 1946. 

Instead of putting them on easy street, 
it took them from the court room into 
deep water—almost over their financial 
heads. When they started they had 
enough reserve capital for a year’s opera- 
tion. The best half of the year had gone 
by and they hadn’t added a dime to the 
kitty. Much of their money was tied up 
in planes—two Seabees and two Piper 
been added to 
Macon’s Chief. They faced the winter 
with pessimism but determination. 

They had one unchallenged asset—both 
are good pilots. Cecil graduated at Kelly 








FLYING 
Field in 1941, served in the Pacific for a 
while (he saw action at Guadalcanal), 
and then had a year and a half in Europe. 
He was mustered out in January, 1946, a 
lieutenant colonel. He has about 2,500 
hours. 

Macon has been flying since 1938. He 
learned at Wood River, IIl., where in 1940 
he became the power plant engineer for 
the Wood River Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. Prior to that he was a salesman 
for the Brown Instrument Company, cov- 
ering the wide open space of Texas, 
southern Oklahoma, and central Louisi- 
ana. He learned to fly to cover his sales 
beat efficiently. 

He carried the experience over into his 
work with the refining company when he 
became their trouble shooter on oil tow- 
boat engines. Macon bought an Aeronca 
Chief, equipped it with pontoons, and 
landed in a matter of hours by any 
broken-down barge wherever it was 
stuck on the Mississippi. It saved the 
company so much money that they 
agreed to Macon’s building his own sea- 
plane dock in 1944 at Wood River. He 
still operates it and does freelance trouble 
shooting for the refining company. Wood 
River, where Macon still lives, is a 
15-minute hop from the Pettys’ St. Louis 
base. Macon commutes by flying boat, 
going under instead of over bridges if 
the ceiling’s low. 

“All I have to do in case of trouble is 
land—I’m always over my airport,” he 
says. 

He has some 3,000 hours, more than 
half in seaplanes or amphibs. 

After they got their franchise, both men 
went to work selling their flying talents 
and service. Slowly the financial tide 
turned. Macon began doing a steady 
business with barge executives, showing 
them that troubleshooting was not the 
only thing a plane could be used for—it 
could speed up their efficiency all along 
the line. 

A case in point is the upper Mississippi 
Towing Corporation and the Hennepin 


"You say you're the CAA inspector?" 


. 
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Towing Company, which operate barges 
on the vast Mississippi-Illinois-Ohio net. 
work. Time is dollars in the barge busi- 
ness—a big tow, delayed for 24 hours be. 
cause of engine trouble, cargo loading, or 
mis-routing, can set you back as much as 
$10,000. 

Result—G. H. Chapman, operations 
manager of the Upper-Mississippi-Henne- 
pin organization, often spends more of his 
working hours in the air than on the 
ground. For instance, he landed by air. 
line in St. Louis the other morning, took 
off with Macon, did a rescheduling job at 
Alton, Ill., and then visited another boat 
off Arkansas. He spent the evening going 
over business problems with the skipper, 
slept on the boat, and flew back to St. 
Louis next morning—after accomplishing 
a normal week’s work in less than 24 
hours. 

Alert bargemen, it develops, are as fa- 
miliar with the airplane as a farmer with 
a pitchfork. Asked why, they like to cite 
examples like the case of the busted tail 
shaft on a boat in New Orleans belonging 
to the John I. Hay Company of Chicago, 
The new tail shaft was in Chicago. Flown 
to New Orleans, it put the boat back in 
operation in 50 hours instead of delaying 
it a week. Savings were conservatively 
figured at $50,000. 

First thing Macon knew, he was busy. 
Today he’s proud that one of his best cus- 
tomers was, last year, one of the most 
emphatic opponents of the Petty opera- 
tion. 

Other Petty activities also began to 
hum. Sightseeing rides increased week- 
end activity when the weather was good. 
A Chris-Craft was added for customers 
who shied away from wings. Chartered 
plane flights for hunting and fishing in 
the Missouri Ozarks brought fall revenue. 
Students were so numerous by early 
spring that the Pettys added two more 
instructors—Carl Becker of St. Louis, an 
Army primary instructor who later 
served with the ground forces in Ger- 
many, and Alan Watson, formerly of 
Prairie Creek, Ind., an AAF B-25 captain 
in Italy. An A&E mechanic stands by 
part-time to keep their planes in trim. 

Luck and good management and good 
flying kept repair department expenses 
at a minimum. Only two minor mis- 
haps were on the Petty books as FLYING 
went to press. A Cub float collapsed on 
landing with a student and _ instructor, 
who were ignominiously rescued by a 
rowboat put off from a passing steam 
packet. Damages to the plane were minor. 
Another time, a gust tripped up a taxiing 
plane and set it neatly on its nose in 
shoal water. Plane and pilot got off with 
minor scratches. 

Sensational newspaper stories on these 
two—“Flyers Narrowly Escape Death in 
River Disaster”—were offset by a third 
mishap, involving one Vernon Cole. Mr. 
Cole, aged 9, broke into a Seabee 
chocked on the cobblestones late one 
evening. Convinced he could fly it if he 
could only get it going, Vernon released 
the parking brakes and the next thing he 
knew he was drifting into a barge half a 
mile down the river. 

The Pettys made St. Louis headlines by 
announcing they would give the young: 
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Abrams Instrument Co. 
606 East Shiawassee Street 
Lansing 5, Michigan 
(aircraft cameras) 


Aero Bolt & Screw Co. 
1815 Webster Avenue 
New York 57, New York 
ond—2457 Enterprise Street 
Los Angeles, California 
(6) 


Air Accessories, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1326 
1400 Henderson Street 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
(1,2¢gh,5,6,10,11,12) 


Air Associates, Inc. 
Teterboro, New Jersey 
and—416 Admiral Bivd: 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 

{1,6,10) 


Air-America Supply Agency 
1732 Eye Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 

{general—export only! 


Aircraft Components Corp. 
602 Montgomery Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 

{1,10) 


Aircraft Engine and Parts Corp. 
53 Park Place 
New York 7, New York 
(4xz) 


Aircraft Hardware Mfg. Co., Inc. 


810 Edgewater Road 

New York 59, New York 

ond—2344 East 38th Street 

Los Angeles 11, California 
(1,6,11,172) 


Aircraft Steel and Supply Corp. 
415 North Water Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 

{1,2e,117) 


Air-Parts, Inc. 
723 Sonora Avenue 
Glendale 1, California 
(1,3,4y,7,11,12) 


Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 
39-01 Main Street 
Flushing, L.1., New York 
an 
Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, California 
(1,2g,10,71,12) 


Aviation Activities, Inc. 
1822 Republic Bank Building 
P.O. Box 363 
Dallas 1, Texas 
(2j,4xz) 


The Babb Co., Inc. 
1007 Airway 
Glendale 1, California 
and—444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
{1,3,5,9,10,11,12) 


Chicago Airmotive Corp. 
11 Industrial Rd. 
Hammond, Indiana 

{1,2ce,9,10,11,12) 





Clary Multiplier Corp. 
1524-90 N. Main Street 
- ~ pra, 12, California 

6 


Cobell Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 966 
401 South Lake Street 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 
and 


North American Plant 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
(2g,3,4uyz,5,9,11,12) 


Collins Engineering Co. 
9041 Lindblade Street 
— City, California 

6) 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 
(2g) 


Dumont Aviation & Supply Co. 
1300 East Palmer Street 
Compton, California 

(6) 


Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Northern Bivd. at Prince St. 
Flushing, i.l., New York 
and—Hangar #3 
2000 North Memorial Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
and—2821 Brooklyn Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

(1,5,6,7,12) 


Eagle Parachute Co., Inc. 
933 East Orange Street 
on Penna. 


Eighth Air Depot, Inc. 
Hendricks Field 
P.O. Box 507 
Sebring 1, Florida 

{1,2¢,3,9,12) 


Florida Aviation Corp. 
Drew Field 
Tampa, Florida 
(1,29,4tu,6,9,10,11) 


Globe Industries, Inc. 
44 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 
and— 1431 Oregon Street 
Berkeley, California 
(1,9,11,12) 


Goble Aircraft Specialties, Inc. 
40-22 Lawrence Street 
Flushing, L.1., New York 

(1,4xz,9,12) 


Hartwell Aviation Supply Co. 
3417 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 16, California 
(electrical supplies) 


C. J. Hendry Co. 
27 Main Street 
=~ - roe California 
6 


G. W. Holmes Co. 
196-208 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
{1 ,4twyz,9,10,11) 
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@ From coast to coast, WAA Approved Dis- 
tributors are selling choice, unused Aircraft 
Components at prices that are right. Thousands 
of general replacement parts, hardware items, 
tires and tubes, engines, engine parts, etc. are 


being offered. 


These Approved Distributors were selected 
by WAA on a basis of their technical “know- 


how’ 


and their ability to serve you efficiently. 


Write, phone or visit your nearest Approved 


Distributor and learn more 


about the variety 


and quality of the equipment which is available. 


For your convenience, these Distributors are 
listed below. The numerals and letters indicate 
the type of equipment offered. 


SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
—IT SERVES AS A BUYER’S GUIDE 


Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industries, Inc. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ai 
Solon Road 
Bedford, Ohio 
(7) 


Lamson & Sessions Co. 
1971 West 85th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Lodwick Industries 
Lodwick Airport 
Lakeland, Florida 

(3,9,11,12) 

S. A. Long Co. 

232 North Market Street 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
(1,6,7,11) 


Maxwell Associates, Inc. 
15 Moore Street 
New York 4, New York 
(1,4z,10) 


New Mexico Aircraft Sales, Inc. 
P.O. Box 157 
West Mesa Airport 
Old Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(1,8,10) 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
2940 North Hollywood Way 
Burbank, California 


a 
1628 McGee Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 
(1,3,4tuvxz,6,7,9,10,11,12) 


Page Airways, Inc. 
Municipal Airport 
Rochester, New York 

(1,2e,4tu,10,11) 


Clarence E. Page 
Hangar #3, Municipal Airport 
Oklahoma City, Okiachoma 
(1,2ce,3,4u,10,11,12) 


Parker Service Agency Division 
The Parker Appliance Co. 
17325 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
al 

6506 Stanford Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 

(6—Parker fittings) 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Smith-Reynolds Airport 
Winston-Salem 1, North Carolina 

(1,4u) 

Pioneer Parachute Co., Inc. 

Forest Street 


(9) 


x 





Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Div. of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp. 
— L.1., New York 
y 


Reid & Cook, Electrical 
Contractors 
911 Walla Walla Avenue 
Renton, Washington 
(1,6,8,10,11 





Wallace Air Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2203 
Felts Field 


Spokane, Washi 
il szee,4tuw. 10) 
Woodward Bros. Co., Inc. 
9175 East Douglas Avenue 


Wichita 1, Kansas 
(1,6) 





Resort Airlines, Inc. 
P.O. Box 130 
Southern Pines Airport 
Southern Pines, North Caroling: 
(1,2e,10,11) 


Schneck Engine Service & Supply 
Washington Park Airport 
Homewood, Illinois 

(1,2h,4uy,10,11) 


Schuster Electric Co. 
321 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
(electrical supplies) 


Snyder Aircraft Corp. 
5036 West Sixty-third Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
(1,4t,7) 


Thor Solberg Aviation Co. 
Solberg-Hunterdon Airport 
Whitehouse, New Jersey 

(1,2h,10,11) 


Stanco Company 
1914 Canton Street 
—_ 1, Texas 

6 


Standard Parts & Equipment Co. ! 
904 North Main Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 

(1,6,8,11) 


Supply Division, Inc. 
Lambert Airport 
Robertson, Missouri 

(1,6,7,9,11) 

United Aero Service, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1028 
Delta Air Base 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(1,2bceh,4tuz,7,10) 


United Services for Air, Inc. 
Box 409 


x 
Niagara falls, New York 
(241 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
2004 Lyndale Avenue—South 











(1,4uwy,6,9,10,11,12) 


REY TO SYMBOLS 


1. Accessories 
2. Airframe Parts 

(a) Aeronca 
(b) AT-19 
(c) Beech 
(d) Boeing 
(e) Cessna 
(f) Curtiss 
(g) Douglas 
(h) Fairchild 
(i) North American 
(j) PBY 

. Engines 

. Engine Parts 
(t) Continental 
(vu) Jacobs 
(v) Kinner 
(w) Lycoming 
(x) Pratt & Whitney 
(y) Ranger 
(z) Wright 

. Ground Handling 
Equipment 

. Hardware 

. Instruments 

. Miscellaneous 

. Parachutes 

. Propellers 
Tires and Tubes 
Tools and 
Test Equipment 
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@ PROPELLERS 
@ GOVERNORS 
@ BLADES e@ ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


Overhaul Parts for Engines and Accessories 


LARGE STOCKS ON HAND 
WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


—»> PHONE e WIRE e WRITE TODAY <— 


Aircraft Components 
Corporation 


HOME OFFICE: 602 Montgomery Street, 


Alexandria, Virginia. Phone OVerlook 2100 














STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
tt ay Success and LARGER EARN- 
NGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
INGS. 3 i 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
a rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
Pinking Shears have just arrived. They're All text material furnished. 
. . G.I. Ap- 
scarce. Get yours at $5.50 per pair postpaid proved. Send for FREE BOOK— 
for cash with order or $5.86 per pair COD, “Law and Executive Guidance. 


while they last. Karl Ort, Dept. P-3, York, Pa. AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept.83-FL, 646N. Michigan Ave., Chicago11, Il. 

















~ Let Roosevelt School 
put wings on your fingers 


Become a CAA-Licensed Airplane or 
Engine Mechanic in 24 Weeks 


You can step into a good job in aviation if 
your fingers have been trained to service and 
repair airplanes. But—a CAA license is a 
must for best jobs! Employers prefer licensed 
mechanics—they know a CAA certificate is 
proof of thorough training. 

Roosevelt has trained thousands of young 
men to qualify for licenses as CAA-approved 
mechanics. Practical instruction. Choose 
from two courses: 

(1) Become an Engine Mechanic in 24 


eeks 


(2) B Airpl Mechanic i 4 
NEXT CLASSES BEGIN a an Airplane Mechanic in 2 


NOVEMBER 24, JANUARY 5 (Become an Engine and Airplane Me- 
chanic in 48 Weeks) 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 11-47 
Hangar 23, Mineola, L.!I., N. Y. 

I'd like to know how I can become a Licensed Engine ( ) 
or Airplane ( ) Mechanic in six months, or both ( ) i 


“Vedic miaielela | 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Phone Garden City 8000 ADDRESS . SE ee PE Oe ET ee Pe 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


NAME ....c000- PPTTTTETETIT TTT TTT TT BGB. .ccocccoce 
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ster a free ride—that anyone that eager to 
fly deserved it. 

A by-product of the incident was g 
permanent guard at the base. This, jp 
turn, gave the Pettys another idea op 
which they plan to devote all their spare 
time this winter. 

The big barge below decks consists of a 
series of compartments each about 20x3 
feet, with an 8-foot ceiling. Lined with 
heavy beams and excellent wood, they 
can be converted into rooms or apart- 
ments at minimum expense. The Pettys 
| plan to start out with an apartment to 

solve Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Petty’s St. Louis 
| housing problem this winter. Later they 
plan to build an apartment for the Macon 
Pettys, a repair shop, and rooms for pilots 
who come along and want to spend the 
night. Macon has already figured out an 
air conditioning system which will use 
river water. 

The Pettys last summer began intensive 
work on airplane sales. They sell Beech- 
craft Bonanzas and can fly prospects from 
downtown St. Louis to a nearby land air- 
port for demonstrations in a few minutes, 
They also have an agency for Republic 
Seabees. 

They think that they have the drop on 
competition by being only a few blocks 
from half of St. Louis’ most prosperous 
businessmen. They can drive the pros- 
pects back and give them a sales ride in 
a matter of minutes. Plus lessons. Plus 
weekend junkets anywhere they want to 
go. 
Both Macon and Cecil Petty are am- 
phibian enthusiasts. 

“Amphibians’ future is unlimited,” says 
Macon, “and sales resistance is markedly 
less than in a conventional plane. Water 
landings bring excitement and novelty 
without fear to the amateur, and St. 
Louis—with a river at its front door and 
water landings possible in all directions 
at resort spots—is an ideal amphib 
center.” 

He goes farther—personally he thinks 
floatplanes are swell for landing on the 
ground and can prove it. 

“It’s just like a belly landing, only you 
don’t nose over.” 

What about taking off again? Macon 
has an answer to that too—a three-wheel 
dolly that he designed himself and that 
drops from the floats on take-off, ground 








looping immediately so that it is easy to 


| find and bring back to the base. Macon 


has made a number of such landings and 
take-offs without damage to himself or 
his planes. 

“Landings on grass or plowed fields are 
super-safe with floats,” he says. “You 
stop sooner—at 75 feet for tops. Wheels 
are likely to get in a rut in a plowed field, 
but floats bridge the furrows. Grass 
makes the landing as smooth as ice, but 
on either grass or dirt you never get into 
| trouble.” 

The future? 

Unlike many of the super-optimists who 
sounded off right after the war, the 
Pettys have no illusions. 

“Well, we’re still in business,” says ex- 
Lieut.-Col. Cecil Petty, “and we’re doing 
a lot of flying. We won’t make a fortune 
at it, but if it keeps up, the future will 





| take care of itself.” END 
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Weather Factory 
(Continued from page 24) 


power in cold weather to keep the engines 
warm. You and the airport personnel 
will slow down after two or three weeks 
in extremely cold weather. The Russians 
presumably licked some of these prob- 
lems but they kept strictly mum when 
questioned on ferrying trips to Alaska. 

Eglin hangar-icebox can also go tropical 
in a big way as researchers did a lot on 
warm weather conditions during the war. 
Warfare in the desert and the Pacific 
helped overcome many difficulties. Still, 
there are plenty of unpleasant things 
which might happen to your plane if you 
decide to fly in the tropics. It will take 
longer to get off the ground because lift 
is less and you will have less power be- 
cause of the intake of warm air. Of 
course, everything you touch is hot. You 
might get seared just by tightening a nut 
or touching a metal wing. Sand and dust 
are big problems in the desert and con- 
densation occurs wherever the temper- 
atures go from cool to warm while hu- 
midity is high. But in the spring of 1944 
Col. A. C. McKinley, veteran North Pole 
explorer, got fed up with carting per- 
sonnel and equipment to Africa and 
Alaska to test extreme weather condi- 
tions. He proposed, together with Col. 
Herb Russell, a huge hangar which could 
simulate temperatures as low as —65° 
and as high as 165°, plus sandstorms, 
dust storms, high altitude pressure and 
tropic marine conditions. Gen. Grandison 
Gardner, then in command at Eglin Field, 
approved the project. Even at a construc- 
tion cost of $10,000,000 and an estimated 
yearly operating cost of $1,000,000, the 
hangar is going to save money. For ex- 
ample: twenty-six operations were com- 
pleted between September and March in 
Alaska, while 40 were finished in the 
hangar within six weeks. 

During the past winter, the coldest 
in the six or seven years that the AAF 
has been conducting tests at Ladd Field 
and Alcan Run, the temperatures never 
got below —62° at Ladd Field. Often 
the men had to sit around idle for weeks 
waiting for the right weather. The same 
holds true for Africa. And whenever 
equipment proved unsatisfactory and had 
to be redesigned, it could not be tested 
before the next season rolled around. 

To overcome these difficulties and make 
possible year-round testing under con- 
trolled temperatures and other climatic 
conditions, the hangar was constructed. 

It consists mainly of an _ insulated 
structure 200x250 feet which is 25 feet 
high at the sides, increasing to 60 in the 
center. Its 2,900,000 cubic feet can be 
cooled to —65° within 30 hours. 

The hangar can test four or five Super- 
fortresses at a time, can easily accom- 
modate a B-36 or—as was the case re- 
cently—can simultaneously test a Super- 
fortress, a Fairchild Packet, a helicopter, 
three jet planes, and an assortment of 
jeeps, trucks, photographic equipment, 
clothing, and innumerable odds and ends. 
Engines can be ground-tested, weapons 
fired, bombs dropped. 

Simulated landings and take-offs can be 
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@ To make flying safer for company execu- 

STA N DA 4 1 tives, other passengers and crew members, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 

equipped its new Douglas DC-3 with Irvin 

0 [ Custom-Built Chair Chutes. Earlier in the 

year, the company equipped its Beechcraft 

and Lockheed aircraft with these same Air 

[ 0) Vi PA N Y Chutes. The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and many other prominent plane 

owners know that Air Chutes serve the same 


(NEW JERSEY) 


purpose on aircraft as lifebelts on an ocean 

° * liner. They are doing the obvious, sensible 
Equips New DC-3 with | dendraig. We a 

thing by equipping their planes with Cus- 


IRVIN Chair Chutes tom-Built Chair Chutes. 


Interior of the new Douglas DC-3 owned by Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) showing the Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chute installation. 
A chute is fitted into the back of each seat... combines beauty, con- 
venience and comfort... is not worn normally but is instantly avail- 
able in an emergency. Write to Irving Air Chute forcomplete details. 


FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER .. . with IRVIN Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar 
Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


\".\ ly IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
y 


"Ne Pesce t 


Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 





FLYERS 


Here’s your chance to get a 


WONDERFUL :., $3750 
CHRONOGRAPH °”” Tax tne 


Fine Swiss Quality... Precision made 
«+ 37 Jewel movement... Sweep 
second hand . . . Tachometer guide 
. . - Telemeter dial . . . 1/5 sec. to 
30 min. recorder... Calibrates speeds 
- « « Luminous diol . . . Accurate stop 
watch . . . anti-magnetic ... chrome 
ond steel case. 


FLYERS—this is the identical chrono- 
graph specified by the Air Forces 
during the war, for flyers, 

You won’t find a chronograph anywhere 

to compare with this ZENO CHRONO. 

GRAPH at this give-away price of 

$37.50. Stores charge you many dollars 

more for such fine Swiss-made time- 
keeping, time- recording, time-measuring 
instruments, Don’t pass up this chance 
to get yourself (or someone you want 
to please) a ZENO C HRONOGR APH 
at the importer’s own price of $37.50, 
tax incl., postpaid. Mail your check or 
_money order now! 


‘ZENO TRADING CORPORATION | 
$ Dept, 218 F Maiden L ane, New York 7, N.Y. ! 


8 Here is my check [] money order [1] for $37.50. 5 
8Send me a ZENO CHRONOGRAPH. Money back 9 
Qwithin 5 days, if not fully satisfied. 
U(write or print plainly) 


' Name 


: Street 
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YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of air combat — 
bombers — fighters — flok — and other scenes about the porticulor 
a air force they cover 
SS - “The Sth Over the Southwest Pacific’ — From the 
Ge im early days in the Philippines to VJ Doy Over 250 
photographs — Weiwok — The Carolines — Coral Sea — 
Formosa — Hollandia — Okinawo —Japon—and many 
other spots. Contains Official Wor Dept. History * 
“The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stoy 
in the ETO. London — Colchester — Combridge — Paris 
— France. Contains Official War Dept. History 
“The 12th Over the Mediterranean” — North 
Africa — Italy — Fronce — Egypt — Corsica. Contoins 
Official War Dept. History 
“The 20th Over Japan” — From Indio to the lost , 
bomb — China — The Marianos — Jopon — THE \ Var // 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Official Wor Dept. History - | 
“The 15th Over Italy” — Your stoy in Italy ond | 


be) the Middle East — Rome — Naples — Capri — Cerignolo | 
—Cassino—Cairo—Palestine. Contains | 

| 

| 

| 


Officiol Wor Dept. History 


“The 8th Sees England” —-Your stoy in the ETO 

London — Norwich — Ipswich and many others 

All AAF Pictorials are $3 each postpaid Specify books desired } 

by title name. Let us know what other Air Force books you would | 

like published. Also Life-time Plastic Gloss Ash Troys with crest | 

of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpaid Send cash, | 

check or M.O. C.0.D.'s accepted 
AAF CATON COMPAN 

6015-35 W. 3rd 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


ENGINEERING. B.S. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS. 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Radio Engineering (inc. television). Draft- 
Gov’t approved for G.I.’s. Low rate. 

Large industrial center. Students 

from 48 states, 18 countries. D mand for graduates. 
Enter Dec., March, June, Sept Write for catalog. 


1211 E. Washington Bivd., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 
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Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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made to test landing gear struts, brake 
action and the functioning of electrical, 
hydraulic and heating systems. Personnel 
and personal equipment can be tested in 
all climatic conditions, at all operating 
altitudes and under flight-climb condi- 
tions. Studies can be made of the time 
required to perform maintenance work 
under different extremes. 

Ducts supply cold or hot air from a 
refrigeration system with freon centri- 
fugal compressors, or from a_ steam- 
heating plant. The main hangar door is 
built in two sections, each weighing 200 
tons, supported by trucks on rails. It 
takes seven minutes to open the main 
door. A vertical lift door 50 feet wide and 
15 feet high in the north half of the main 
door, counter-weighted and electrically 
operated, can be opened in two minutes. 
All doors are provided with strip heaters, 
to prevent doors from freezing tight. 

The refrigeration system of the hangar 
is so powerful that a 2,500 h. p. engine 


| can be operated for long periods with only 


a slight rise in temperature. During jet 
engine operation, 8,600 pounds of cold 
air per minute can be supplied. Exhaust 
gases are piped directly from the engines 
to the outside. Dummy bombs can be 
dropped into the sandbed of a pit along 
the center line to test bomb release 
mechanism and bomb racks. 

It is a strange feeling to go from 
Florida’s torrid sunshine into one of the 
two observation rooms and look through 
non-frosting glass windows into a winter- 
landscape where clumsy figures in Arctic 
clothes move about snow-covered planes 
and snowflakes drop slowly from the 
ceiling. For close observation, mobile, 
air-conditioned observation rooms can be 
rolled near the tests. A wind machine 
mounted on wheels and adjustable for 
height and angle of discharge will furnish 
a 100-m.p.h.-wind. Equipment which is 
now being designed, will, together with 
this wind machine, simulate sandstorms, 
snowstorms, rain and icing conditions to 
test de-icers, propeller pitch control 
mechanisms, etc. 

Equipment can already be exposed to 
dust and sandstorms in the 133x30-foot 
equipment and engine test room. Tests 
in this room, which can also be cooled to 
—65° and heated up to 165°, will be 
remotely controlled and observations be 
made from rooms on either side. 

A 34x13-foot all-weather room insulated 
with corkboard 12 inches thick and 
covered with stainless steel is equipped 
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with a rain and mist-making apparatus, 
plus high- and low-temperature devices, 
Lamps will later be added to simulate 
desert sun. A strato-chamber is provided 
for testing personnel and personal equip- 
ment at conditions simulating varioys 
altitudes and corresponding temperatures, 
and under flight-climb conditions. This 
room can be brought from normal to 
—104° and 100,000-foot altitude condi- 
tions within three minutes. 

Small items can be tested at much 
lower operating cost in five independent 
little rooms which will be ready by the 
end of this year. In the copper-lined 
jungle room, day-and-night jungle con- 
ditions and 12-inches-per-hour rainfall] 
can be simulated. Later on provisions 
will be made to infect material with 
jungle molds and fungi. 

The tropic-marine test room is equipped 
with a salt spray and a rain-making sys- 
tem. A desert room is provided with sun 
lamps to simulate daytime desert sun. 
Two other small test rooms, one for hot, 
one for cold tests, can be raised to ex- 
treme temperatures in comparatively 
short time. The various chambers can 
be heated or cooled in 10° jumps to de- 
termine what functions, or stops func- 
tioning, or begins to function again at 
different temperatures. 

The hangar is not going in fer develop- 
mental work but is used solely for tests 
under request from Wright Field. Wright 
Field will take the deficiency or efficiency 
reports and get together with the manuv- 
facturer for redesigning if necessary. 

The hangar is going to be available to 
other branches of the services. Already 
Ordnance is testing equipment. A private 
company is trying out its air-conditioned 
bus. The Bureau of Medicine is testing 
survival kits and the storing of food in 
various temperatures and weather. Edu- 
cational, research and scientific institu- 
tions have shown interest and Sikorsky, 
Seversky, Goodrich, Firestone and Gen- 
eral Motors have sent representatives 
down. The commercial airlines are inter- 
ested in getting data for eventual future 
flights over the poles. It is expected that 
designs for lightplanes will eventually be 
influenced by the outcome of tests here. 

Private interests can use the hangar by 
paying for its facilities—after clearing 
with AAF. Desert sand in engines, frost 
on windshield or fungus on radio kits— 
just write your order and the officials 
will make a date with Old Man Weather 
once your clearance is arranged. END 





Relief for the Airsick 


(Continued from page 59) 


Nobody noticed any vision difficulty even 
when using charts, computers or sex- 
tants. 

The test subjects were all Naval avi- 
ation cadets in the final phases of patrol- 
bomber training. They were similar in 
age, daily activities, diet, aviation ex- 
perience and conditions encountered. 
They flew PBY-5B’s over the Gulf of 
Mexico. Ordinarily pilots do not easily 
get airsick but there is a fairly high inci- 


dence of airsickness among aviation ca- 
dets during navigation flights. One of the 
difficulties in such tests is that most fly- 
ers hate to admit they are subject to air- 
sickness. Therefore the cadets were told 
that a harmless drug was going to be 
tested and the data collected would not 
be incorporated in the official records of 
each individual cadet. 

In another series of tests two distinct 
groups were chosen The first group of 
eight experienced flyers had from 600 to 
1,200 hours of flight experience. The 
second included 20 with no more than 
100 hours. The experienced group in- 
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cluded five pilots, one navigator and one aviation machinist’s 
mate. The pilots were taking a refresher course in aerial acro- 
batics and combat tactics and were thus exposed to more violent 
maneuvers than they had been used to in their original flight 
training. Each of the men had experienced slight airsickness 
during the early training period but had adjusted since. Violent 
stunting required in the refresher course brought back the 
attacks. Each subject was given hyoscine an hour before their 
90 minutes of acrobatics. The results were incredibly good. 
Not one felt the slightest trace of nausea. 

The inexperienced group consisted of aerial photographers, 
navigators, aviation radiomen and one flight physiologist. Two 
of the photography students complained of sleepiness and dizzi- 
ness but felt no nausea. The aviation radioman who had felt 
persistently nauseated during his 60 hours of flight in patrol 
planes was completely relieved. The others were all able to do 
their duties without great discomfort. All in all, it seems that 
hyoscine might have a widespread use in accelerating acclima- 
tization to flight. 

Out of these wartime experiments King and Wolf developed 
a chewing gum combining hyoscine with aspirin. They claim 
it is 95 per cent effective and say that results are almost imme- 
diate because its contents are absorbed by the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth, while other drugs first have to be 
swallowed and digested. The gum, they point out, has psy- 
chological and mechanical effects as well as physiological. 
Chewing relaxes and relieves discomfort caused by pressure 
changes in the ears and sinuses. Aspirin produces general 
muscular relaxation and enhances and prolongs the effective- 
ness of the hyoscine. 

King and Wolf became so interested in the possibilities of 
their unusual gum they decided to team up after they got out 
of the Army. They formed a small company, opened an office 
in Washington, and named their gum Trip-Eze. 

Trip-Eze tastes good. It is pink in color and sugar-coated like 
a Chiclet. Its sponsors say that it is most effective to chew an 
hour before departure and another when the plane or ship 
departs. Or two can be chewed at take-off. Another Trip-Eze 
can be chewed every two hours but not more than five in 24 
hours. Trip-Eze is okay for the kiddies but doses should he 
halved. It requires a doctor’s prescription, but a number of 
airlines and steamships make it available to passengers. 

TWA and American Airlines are putting Trip-Eze on all 
transatlantic and domestic flights, to mention two of over 30 
airlines using it. Army and Navy carry it on hospital and 
troopships. Sometimes called hyoscine gum, it is also being 
used for all other kinds of motion sickness, for nausea in early 
pregnancy and—believe it or not—for hangovers. Orders have 
come from Australia and New Zealand, and from such widely 
spread interests as yacht and auto clubs. END 





| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 60) 


doubtful leg I realized that I was over-correcting for drift. I 
kept coming in to the left of my checkpoints and it took me a 
while to figure it out. The fact was that I wasn’t drifting as 
much as I'd thought. Somehow the “northwest” wind seemed 
to have veered toward the northeast. The plane was taking it 
almost on the nose and slowing down where it should have 
speeded up. 

The terrain was agonizingly slow in passing underneath now. 
When I glanced up at the sun I saw it was getting low. 

The Continental 75 roared with each new chilly gust, and the 
world virtually stood still down below. I looked at the sun 
again. It was fairly streaking toward the western horizon. I 
strained my eyes for a glimpse of Cross Lake, the main check 
point for Shreveport. It is usually visible as a horizon haze 
long before you can see the city. There was nothing ahead 
but trees. 

When the truth of my situation first dawned on me, I prob- 
ably could have turned and made a run downwind for Lufkin 
with time to spare. Yet I stalled, refusing to believe that I, a 
“seasoned” private pilot with more than 100 hours of cross- 
country, could have got myself into such a predicament. When 
I looked again at the sun it was practically touching the distant 
tree-tops. By that time it was too late to turn back. 

So I grimly determined to continue on to Shreveport Munici- 
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WHERE! THE: accent 
IS PLACED ON... 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


Hundreds of enthusiastic gradu- e 


ates praise Currey School of Aero- 
nautics to the sky. After starting AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
MECHANICS TRAINING 


successful careers in aviation, they 
* 


realize the extra value of this fa- 
mous school’s teaching principles 
HELICOPTER MAIN- 
TENANCE & OPERATION 


— minimum books and lectures; maxi- 
mum practical training. 

Flight and A. & E. mechanics 
instruction offered—includes train- 
ing courses requiring the student to obtain his pilot's certifi- 
cate and A. & E. in order to graduate. 

In addition to 74 regular aircraft, precision type equipment 
of every description is available in the extensive Currey shops 
and laboratories—supervised by widely experienced, certifi- 
cated instructors. All facilities are more than ample for the 
students enrolled. 

Located at the municipal airport of Galesburg, Illinois—a 
beautiful, clean, small city where living conditions and social 
surroundings are ideal. Prospective students are cordially in- 

vited to inspect both school 





and city. 

All courses offered are ap- 
proved by the Illinois State 

Department of Education for 

For those students who desire | training of Veterans under 
the most advanced field of avia- GL Bill. Write f 
tion. A course for helicopter the G.I. Bill. Write for 
pilots or for those who wish to complete facts today. 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine * 
Certificate, with specialization in \\. New Classes om 
helicopter maintenance. Re- \_ every five weeks. 
fresher course and complete > 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 











MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(Division of Currey Flying Service) 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT— GALESBURG, ILL. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me complete in- 
formation on your school and the various courses offered. 








A-2 


Horsehide 
Leather 
Full 
Lined 


Full 
Length 
Zipper 


119" 


&-f Bummer flying suit, all wool with 
OT POUNTS... cc ccccccscccecccces $12.50 


Leather Name Patch 
(One Line Only) 
SIZE 34 TO 46 


B-15 Flying Jacket of Byrd Cloth Alpaca 
Lined, full cut, Mouton collar, 2 out- 


side and inside pockets with snaps... 20.00 


B-3 Sheepskin Pilot Jacket 

B-2 Pilot Sheepskin cap 

Sun Dodger Flying cap 

SHIPPED PREPAID. Dealers write for quan- 
tity prices. ORDER NOW before price increase 


due to increased labor costs. All goods manu- 
factured in our own plant. 





LAWRENCE FLYING CLOTHING 


530 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II!., Dept. F 








PORTABLE 
RUNWAY LIGHTS 


APPROVED FOR AIRPORT LIGHTING 
UNDER C. A. A. REQUIREMENTS 


Minimum Order 
of 24 Lights 
Color Optional 


$3 Net 
Each 
Complete 
In Red, Amber, Green, Blue, Clear. 
Operates on 6 Voit Dry Battery. 
Excellent Horizontal, Vertical, Visi- 
bility. 
60-80 Hours Intermittent Use. 
immediate Delivery 


AIRCESSORIES 


(Walter R. Franklin, Owner) 
SOS Roosevelt Kankakee, II. 
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pal. I had never made a late landing, or 
even one in twilight, but I was not par- 
ticularly afraid of that. I would just keep 
plugging along. ... 
After a little close figuring with my 
watch and the sun, I came to a startling 


| conclusion. At this rate it would not be 


dusk when I reached my destination but 
almost pitch dark. And with the air full 
of military planes from Barksdale Field, I 
didn’t even have a flashlight to show my 
position or find my way down to the 
ground. 

Even now, it seems that things couldn’t 
have happened so fast as I sat up there 
2,000 feet over the East Texas pines. The 
“veteran” businessman-pilot who thought 
nothing of jumping into his plane to span 
the map, and who felt a pitying contempt 
for so-called “airport flyers,” had run out 
of daylight on a routine, familiar trip that 
he had already made a dozen times. I 
actually sneered at myself. What a fool. 

Somehow I did have the sense to real- 
ize that I had to get down, but fast. Not 
five minutes from now, nor two minutes, 
but now. It is astounding how one wants 
to put it off, even in a case like that. But 
the deep green shade under the trees 
below was turning deeper by the second. 

About a mile ahead I saw the clearing 
of a natural gas pipe line company com- 
pressor station. That was the only chance 
and I took it. 

The sun was almost out of sight when 
I got there. High pines fringed the yard 
but I made a horseback guess at the lay- 


| out and cut the gun. I was going down 





| 


in the front yard of the plant, where the 
grass looked smooth. But I reckoned 
without those tall trees. 

Excited, I came in fast and missed the 
trees by 50 feet. Diving at the darkening 
ground, I was two-thirds across the clear- 
ing when I saw I would never make it in 
the world. So I pushed the throttle wide 
open and went up out of that green pit 
in a dead man’s climbing turn. I still 
swear that the pine needles brushed the 
belly of my plane as I soared up and out. 
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“But I can make it,” I whispered to 
myself, and around I went. I came jn 
slower and lower this time, and at some 
20 feet off the ground I kicked the Cruiser 
into the roughest skid I had ever tried, 
But the big trees on the far side were 
rushing at me. I had a wrecked ship and 
a busted head if I held that skid, so in a 
sudden kick I straightened and again 
half-channelled up out of there. I saw 
the natives running out now, watching 
the show, their faces white against the 
shade. It was a good performance for 
them, but for me the sweat was streaming 
down my face and back. I couldn’t get in 
there—but I had to. There was time for 
about one more pass before it got dark. 

I circled around to the left to line up 
for another and final, landing attempt, 
and noticed that the clearing at the back 
of the main plant building was somewhat 
longer but had a depression like a deep 
ditch cutting across it about one-third of 
the way along. I decided that if I went 
in at the back I'd probably land just past 
the ditch anyway. I would have about 40 
feet clearance between two big oaks, and 
200 feet to a telephone pole that blocked 
the landing run squarely. I had to miss 
the ditch, but only by a whisker. 

Coming in at half throttle over the 
trees, which were a little lower here, I 
skimmed the tops with my wheels and 
cut. As I look back, I must have stalled 
the plane down from that position to a 
three-pointer, and not five feet beyond 
the ditch. I stood on the brakes and 
prayed. She stopped rolling so close to 
the telephone pole I could have opened 
the window and breathed on it. I couldn't 
have done it again in a lifetime, but I 
had to and did make it that time. 

I don’t intend to have to do that par- 
ticular trick again because I won't be 
running out of daylight. I wouldn’t start 
on an afternoon cross-country today with- 
out allowing plenty of time for wind- 
shifts and whatnot, or without calculating 
the time-speed problem to the second. I 
sure learned about flying from that. END 
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Has the Lightplane 
Turbine Arrived? 


(Continued from page 32) 


blades, plus some that may be by-passed, 
provide the jet thrust available in a con- 
ventional jet engine. Most of the jet 
power, however, is used to operate the 
compressor and only a small part of it 
is available for thrust. 

In the turbo-prop engine, the power 
shaft is hooked up to the propeller and 
all or virtually all of the remaining 
power is used to run it instead of being 
used for jet thrust. 

The explosion-type gas turbine which 
Maynor has developed has six cylinders 
or combustion chambers arranged in a 
circle which fire successively. A small 
blower compresses the air into the com- 
bustion chamber and firing is synchro- 
nized by an electrically-driven device 
which times the injections of fuel against 
a hot plate. The combustion chambers 
are fired in rotation and on each cycle 
the chambers are opened and permit the 
gases to expand through an impulse 
wheel which produces the power. Mean- 
while the combustion chambers are 
charged with fresh air anew and the 
firing cycle continues uninterruptedly. 

Neither of these two new turbines are 
in commercial production and neither 
company has plans now for commercial 
manufacture of either. Both of them 
are strictly hand-made laboratory de- 
velopments intended for research and 
further improvement. Yet on the basis 
of performance so far, both are extremely 
promising for lightplane power. 

Whether Boeing may ultimately make 
the turbo-prop or license engine makers 
has not yet been determined. The engine 
was originally made to increase the com- 
pany’s store of knowledge so that it could 
evaluate jet engines better for future 
aircraft planning. 

In the past four years Boeing has made 
models of various parts of jet engines. 
After two years of testing, the company 
decided to build two models of complete 
power plants—one a turbo-prop and the 
other a turbo-jet. Both engines are still 
in the laboratory. Tests are continuing 
and additional experimental models are 
being built for military service. 

Boeing engineers consider their turbo- 
jet, weighing only 85 pounds, one of 
the most efficient engines in the world 
on the basis of thrust per pound of engine 
weight. But it is not efficient at normal 
flying speeds for small planes. That is 
the nature of jet engines, where the de- 
veloped horsepower is in direct propor- 
tion to speed. At 150 m.p.h., the turbo- 
jet would develop only 60 h.p. but at 375 
m.p.h. the same engine, with 150 pounds 
of thrust, would develop 150 hp. At 
higher speeds, the engine would have 
proportionately greater power. 

Because of the high speeds. necessary 
for efficient operation, the turbo-jet is 
seen as of primary value in missiles and 
glide bombs, and as a starter for larger 
jet engines. 

The turbo-prop, however, is a much 
more practical method of harnessing 
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power from a small gas turbine. Maxi- 
mum efficiency can be delivered at 
speeds suitable for small aircraft and the 
experimental turbo-prop delivering 200 
h.p. seems especially adaptable for a 
four-place personal plane. 

Boeing engineers see many advantages 
in the turbo-prop over conventional gaso- 
line engines, with only one real disad- 
vantage—high fuel consumption. 

All present-day gas turbines are heavy 
fuel users. The turbo-prop burns ap- 
proximately 15 gallons per hour per 100 
h.p.—roughly twice as much fuel in 
weight as the equivalent gasoline engine. 
While the cheapness of kerosene some- 
what offsets the cost of higher fuel con- 
sumption, the only offset to the weight 
of extra fuel in flight is the lightness of 
the turbo engine itself. On flights of more 
than three hours’ duration, the extra 
fuel a plane would have to carry for a 
turbo-prop power plant would entirely 
offset the savings in engine weight. On 
shorter flights, the turbo-prop would 
bring a substantial net saving in weight. 

On every other score, Boeing engineers 
are enthusiastic. The turbine provides 
a smoothness unobtainable in reciprocat- 
ing engines. The reasons are obvious. 
The conventional gasoline motor develops 
cyclical forces, with pistons pounding in 
and out of cylinders, while the force in 
the gas turbine is steady and sustained. 
With precision in balancing the turbine 
shaft, the engine is free of vibration in 
spite of its extreme velocities, which run 
as high as 36,000 revolutions per minute. 

The turbo-prop has another advantage. 
It is far simpler in construction than 
the conventional gasoline engine. There 
is no timer, and the only ignition re- 
quired is a spark gap in each of the two 
combustion chambers, much like the 
spark gap in the domestic oil burner. 
The spark is used only in starting the 
engine. There are no intake or exhaust 
valves; no pistons and no cooling system. 
Only two bearings are necessary on the 
main shaft, but the tolerances are ex- 
tremely close—about 2/10,000 of an inch. 
There is no carburetor and the only con- 
trol over speed is the simple fuel injector 
shut-off. To start the engine, an electric 
motor turns the turbine-compressor unit 
at 5,000 r.p.m. 

The gas turbine is not silent by any 
means, but its noise is no more objection- 
able than that of the conventional engine. 
The turbine produces a roar somewhat 
like that of an oil burner, plus a high, 
shrill sound caused by the turbine blades. 
It is believed that the shrill siren sound 
can be eliminated. 

Both the turbo-prop and the turbo-jet 
are considered about as small as it is 
practical to go. But larger sizes seem 
entirely within reason. 

The explosion-type gas turbine appears 
to have all of these advantages. Maynor, 
who developed it is a former college 
football coach who studied engineering 
at Alabama, Auburn, and the Missouri 
School of Mines. Maynor has been in- 
terested in rocket research and heat 
engines for years. He became interested 
in the explosion-type gas turbine in the 
fall of 1929 when he came across some 
German papers on the subject. At that 
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time, however, an eminent thermody- 
namic authority, a Dr. Stodola of Breslau, 
Germany, rejected the explosion-type 
gas turbine as presenting too many 
mechanical difficulties. 

Maynor says he felt there were at least 
two errors in Stodola’s analysis and later 
decided to try to design his own turbine. 
The Germans later built explosion-type 
turbines but in much larger sizes and 
along somewhat different designs from 
the Maynor turbine. Maynor says that 
later German research indicated the 
practicability of the explosion type of 
turbine, and that Dr. Stodola also 
changed his mind about them. 

Maynor claims that the best test with 
his turbine produced 104 h.p. on 53.35 
pounds of kerosene—an efficiency of 
about .51 lbs. of fuel per h.p.-hour. This 
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is only half the amount of fuel burned 
by the Boeing engine per h.p.-hour and if 
sustained consistently disposes of the 
main objection to gas turbines—their 
high fuel consumption. The engine oper- 
ates at high speed compared with recip- 
rocating engines. At 100 h.p., the explo- 
sion turbine is turning at the rate of 
10,000 to 17,000 r.p.m. and would have 
to be geared down to operate a propeller. 

“Just as the steam turbine has con- 
sistently displaced the steam engine in 
ever-increasing numbers, I confidently 
expect that the gas turbine will supplant 
the gas reciprocating engine,” Maynor 
says. He believes that aviation has special 
advantages from gas turbines because the 
fire hazards are much reduced with kero- 
sene and similar types of fuel which can 
be used in such engines. 

He believes that turbo-jet engines can 
never be as satisfactory in small sizes 
as in large sizes because the efficiency of 
an air compressor decreases when its 
diameter falls below 34 inches (the maxi- 
mum diameter of the Boeing engine is 
only 22 inches). 

The Maynor turbine in _ operation 
makes a noise like a reciprocating engine 
except that the explosions are more 
rapid. Maynor’s present turbine, which 
is the largest he has built, is cylindrical 
in shape, 15 inches in diameter and 17 
inches: long. It can be operated at a 
maximum of 162 h.p., though that ap- 
proaches its danger limit. The perform- 
ance is smooth and vibrationless. On prior 
models Maynor had accumulated about 
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3,000 test hours. The present mode! has 
about 300 hours on it. 

He believes that the type of motor he 
is working on is best confined to the 
small engine field. His turbine opens up 
like a hat box and the contents may be 
removed easily. It contains 147 removable 
parts and can actually be completely 
dismantled and reassembled in an hour. 
It is largely a screw machine and casting 
job and is expected to be low in manu- 
facturing cost, simple to operate, and to 
weigh only about a fourth of comparable 
reciprocating engines. It has the further 
advantage of running on low-grade fuel 
oil, kerosene or distillate. 

Neither of these new engines could be 
profitably installed in existing light air- 
planes. For best results the planes would 
have to be built around the engines. 

Both of these engines have other po- 
tential uses besides propelling aircraft. 
Both are potential auxiliary power plants 
for large aircraft, for propelling guided 
missiles and target planes, for powering 
boats and other forms of machinery. 
They also might be developed to replace 
reciprocating engines for automobiles. 

Any such use will advance their causes 
for lightplanes. Their development for 
non-aviation uses will disseminate ex- 
perience with them which will benefit 
aviation. If these engines fulfill their 
early promise the day may not be. distant 
when gas turbines mass-produced for 
automobile use can as easily be switched 
to an airplane. Aviation is bound to be 
the gainer. END 





Flying Instruments in 


a Lightplane 
(Continued from page 43) 


because it was both strong and non-mag- 
netic. Of course the turn and bank was 
too long to fit between the gas tank and 
the panel in its normal position, so the 
new panel had to be set a few inches for- 
ward by means of brackets. Brass nuts 
and bolts were used on all instruments 
so that there would be less magnetic 

| effect on the compass. The panel was 
shock mounted. 

A special problem arose with the ver- 
tical speed indicator. Since a 50-h.p. Cub 
does not have the power to climb as fast 
as the planes for which the instrument 
had been calibrated, it seemed best to 

| have the vertical speed indicator recali- 
| brated. We cut the calibrations in half 
so that each division which would nor- 
mally indicate 200 f.p.m. now indicated 
100 f.p.m. We did not have the dial re- 
painted and it was quite impressive to 
look at the dial in our little 50-h.p. 
Cub and find ourselves going up 1,000 
| f.p.m., even if we knew it was only 500 
| f.p.m. (with a thermal to help us 
| out). We had an old-style instrument 
| and the recalibration was accomplished 
by using a pint thermos bottle instead of 
the half pint normally used with the in- 
strument. 
| We chose a large venturi tube to get 
| maximum suction with our slow air- 
| speed. The best place to put the venturi, 


we discovered, was on the wing strut 
close enough to the fuselage to be in the 
propeller slipstream, since the slipstream 
is faster than the airspeed. 

One of the most important parts of the 
vacuum system was an adjustable valve 
on the copper vacuum line leading to the 
turn and bank indicator in the cockpit. 
This valve was essential, since it had to 
be adjusted to give approximately two 
inches of suction, indicated on the suc- 
tion gage, to operate the turn and bank 
properly. Under certain flight conditions, 
notably when flying at reduced power 
during a let down, the suction changed 
noticeably and it was necessary to open 
the valve wider in order to get the neces- 
sary two inches. 

The radio did not prove to be a diffi- 
cult problem. “Since we planned to use 
the plane only for instrument practice 
and instruction, we at first installed only 
a receiver using dry batteries. This was 
placed in a bracket on the ceiling, where 
it could be tuned by occupants of both 
seats. . 

In this type of airplane, the only safe 
kind of instrument hood was polarized 
Plexiglas used with contrasting goggles. 
We used green Plexiglas and I wore red 
goggles while flying. Thus the hood ap- 
peared as a black surface to me while the 
safety pilot could see through it. A blue 
and yellow combination would have 
worked just as well. The hood consisted 
of three pieces of Plexiglas cut to fit the 
three parts of the front windshield, and 
two smaller pieces for the side windows. 
The pieces were easily attached and re- 
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moved with the use of wing nuts. This 
type of hood proved to be portable in a 
canvas carrying case I made for it. 

The plane had to be re-licensed after 
installation of new instruments, panel, 
and radio but since little weight had 
been added the re-licensing was a simple 
matter. We had cut down slightly on our 
baggage allowance but we now had an 
airplane in which I could practice instru- 
ment flying for a little over $1 per hour 
for gas and oil, instead of $20 per hour. 

During the process of installing the in- 
struments and re-licensing the plane, we 
were intensely curious about one point: 
How would a 50-h.p. airplane act on in- 
struments? Obviously no one could tell 
us, since, to the best of our knowledge, 
no other 50-h.p. instrument airplane ex- 
isted in that locality. 

The first fact that became apparent 
when we tried it on instruments was that 
I was to get some excellent practice. If 
I could keep this airplane straight and 
level in rough air I could do it in any 
airplane. In fact, the plane was so sen- 
sitive to rough air currents that we had 
the turn and bank calibrated in the mili- 
tary system of one-needle-width for a 
standard rate turn instead of the usual 
civilian calibration of two-needle-widths 
for a standard rate turn. On very rough 
days, when the Texas thermals boiled up 
in the atmosphere, it was impractical to 
practice instrument flying at all—a fact 
that confirmed our opinion that our Cub 
was practical only for simulated, not for 
actual, instrument flight. 

A second characteristic of the Cub’s 
reaction to instruments was the ability 
to make accurate timed turns in this 
plane much easier than in a larger plane. 
My husband was greatly impressed with 
my ability to roll out accurately on timed 
turns—until he tried it himself and dis- 
covered how simple it was. With a slower 
airplane I could establish and roll out of 
turns much more quickly and hence 
could be more accurate. 

It was somewhat easier to maintain a 
constant altitude in the Cub than in a 
faster airplane because variations in atti- 
tude did not cause such great variations 
in altitude. 

The slow airspeed of the Cub made no 
difference in beam flying. While it took 
me longer to cross the beam than it 
would a faster airplane at the same point, 
the faster plane would be farther out 
along the leg of the beam if it flew out 
the same number of minutes I did. Thus 
it would cross the beam at a wider point. 

At first thought it would seem that my 
slow airspeed would give me the effect 
of a larger cone. However, I usually flew 
lower than the big planes and so got the 
same effect as they, since the cone was 
smaller at my altitude. 

Because of less power, it was necessary 
to modify the standard instrument ap- 
proach procedure by using 250 f.p.m. 
climbs and descents instead of the nor- 
mal 500 f.p.m. Since the vertical speed 
indicator was calibrated in half, the dial 
read 500 f.p.m. when the plane was mak- 
ing 250 f.p.m. 

The necessity of keeping a constant 
vacuum was an additional item to think 
about but I found it unnecessary to alter 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the suction valve except during let 
downs and slow flight. This practice of 
checking suction, which all instrument 
pilots should observe but which many 
neglect, was impressed upon me. 

The interest aroused by our “instru- 
ment Cub” when we flew into strange 
fields was sometimes amusing. Com- 
ments ranged all the way from: “Now 
why did they do that to it?” to one 
upon seeing the large venturi tube: 
“Look, this plane has a horn!” 

After I had profited by many hours of 
instrument practice in the Cub we had a 
chance to buy a surplus Taylorcraft L-2 
in excellent condition with a two-way 
radio. So we sold the Cub, minus flight 
instruments, and invested in the Grass- 
hopper which was even easier to equip 
with instruments. The re-licensing had 
to be done anyway to convert it to civil- 
ian use. 

This time we used 14-inch plywood for 
the instrument panel. This proved just 
as satisfactory as aluminum and much 
easier to work with, in addition to being 
less expensive. It was necessary to cut 
new pieces of Plexiglas to fit the Taylor- 
craft windshield but no other changes 
were necessary. We used the same ven- 
turi tube and the same wing strut clamp 
we had used on the Cub. 

The instrument reaction of the Taylor- 
craft was very similar to that of the Cub. 
The added weight and power gave it a 
little more stability but otherwise it felt 
the same. The two-way radio permitted 
me to take the instrument flight check 
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in it—and I could afford to have consid- 
erably more than the bare minimum of 
time necessary for an instrument rating 
before I went up for a check. 

Best of all, after I got my rating I had 
a plane in which I could keep up my in- 
strument proficiency at the lowest pos- 
sible flying cost. Furthermore, though it 
was not practical for extended flight in 
actual instrument conditions, it was a 
much safer bet in emergencies than a 
conventional lightplane. I soon found 
that instrument practice improved my 
contact flying considerably and that in- 
stinctively I flew with greater precision, 
held my altitude better, and was able to 
fly a more accurate compass heading. 
There is nothing like constant instrument 
practice to make an accurate contact pilot. 

Of course it is better to fly a large in- 
strument airplane if one can afford it, 
but too many people have secured in- 
strument ratings on large planes and 
then have allowed their ratings to de- 
generate into meaningless notations on 
their licenses. Too often the pilot who 
gets his rating on a rented plane cannot 
afford enough instrument time afterwards 
to keep in practice. For far less than 
the usual commercial rates for an in- 
strument rating, I not only had the rating 
but also had equipped my plane so that 
I could get instrument practice whenever 
I wanted it, at a cost of four gallons of gas 
and a fraction of a quart of oil an hour. 

What’s wrong with instrument flying? 
Too expensive? Not if you fit it to the 
plane your budget can afford. END 
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FLYING 
Old Needle-Nose 


(Continued from page 53) 


rocket-powered models and freely fall- 
ing aero-dynamic shapes was too lim- 
ited. The necessary data could be ob- 
tained only from a full-scale research 
plane capable of sonic flight. 

Thus originated the specifications for 
“Old Needle-Nose.” A letter contract 
was signed with the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration March 12, 1945, calling for the 
construction of three rocket-powered 
models. 

The plane had to be structurally de- 
signed for speeds above the transonic re- 
gion—that is, above Mach 1.18, or 118 
per cent of the speed of sound. Mach 
number expresses the ratio of a given 
speed and the speed of sound under simi- 
lar atmospheric conditions. It was be- 
lieved that a Mach number of 2, or a 
speed of 1,350 m.p.h. at 30,000 feet, was 
a reasonable aim. 

It was desired to go high enough to 
avoid the heavy structures necessary for 
high speeds in dense air. The upper 
limit for a conventional turbo-jet or 
other air-breathing engine would be 
about 35,000 feet. But there is no such 
limit if the plane carries its own oxy- 
gen with it—that is, if it is propelled 
by rocket engines. 

It was necessary to have enough en- 
durance to allow complete observations. 
The goal was five minutes at maximum 
speed, but it soon became evident that 


| somewhat less endurance would actually 


be achieved. The engine would use al- 
most one ton of fuel per minute. 

The result of these requirements is the 
XS-1. It is rocket-powered, employing 
alcohol and liquid oxygen as propellants 
for its four 1,500-pound thrust motors. It 
can fly at full thrust for two minutes. 

The XS-1 is a _ conventional-looking 
plane with a rather fat fuselage and rath- 
er short wings. Its span, in fact, is about 
30 feet and total wing area is about 130 
square feet. The pressurized version 
weighs about 12,000 pounds when fully 
loaded but it lands at only about 7,000 
pounds. Thus its wing loadings vary 
from 92 pounds per square foot to 45 
pounds per square foot. 

The pilot enters through a rectangular 
door located on the side of the fuselage, 
which is flush with the contour. He is 


| enclosed entirely within the lines of the 


fuselage in a sealed compartment. The 
plane carries 500 pounds of instruments. 
Many rocket propellants were consid- 


| ered before liquid oxygen and ethyl al- 


cohol were selected. Hydrogen peroxide 
was discarded because it was scarce and 
the motors then in use did not have suffi- 
cient thrust. Acid and aniline had some 
advantages but were not considered suit- 


| able for a man-carrying airplane. For 


one thing, nitric acid and aniline burn 
spontaneously when mixed and special 
precautions are required to keep them 
separated. Acid is also injurious to per- 
sonnel and must be carefully handled. 
Nitro-methane is a rocket fuel which con- 
tains its own oxygen and does not need 
to be mixed with another propellant. Its 
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use simplifies the fuel system consider. 
ably but it is subject to detonation under 
certain conditions which were not to 
well understood at the time the XS-1 was 
designed. Gasoline and liquid oxygen 
were also studied but the Reaction Mo. 
tors, Inc., engine was cooled by circulat. 
ing fuel (alcohol in this case) in a jacket 
around the combustion chamber and 
gasoline is not a good cooling medium, 

The propellants finally selected—liquid 
oxygen and alcohol—are readily available 
and give good thrust. They are relative. 
ly safe and are not spontaneously com. 
bustible. Small spatters of liquid oxygen 
are not harmful to handlers. To aid in 
cooling, one part of water is mixed with 
three parts of ethyl alcohol. 

The propellants burn at the high tem. 
perature of 5,000° Rankine. Without cool- 
ing they would burn the motor up in a 
few seconds. Besides the regenerative 
cooling system employed to cool the com- 
bustion chamber, there was a special 
problem near the nozzle. Here, small 
holes were drilled through the nozzle 
wall into the cooling jacket, permitting 
a small amount of fuel to flow in a thin 
film over the nozzle. 

The four rockets may be operated sep- 
arately or in combination as selected by 
the pilot. They are started by a spark 
plug in the forward end of the cylinder 
which ignites a stream of fuel and gase- 
ous oxygen. When the chamber pres- 
sure reaches about 50 pounds per square 
inch the propellant valves open, admit- 
ting the fuel and liquid oxygen. 

The XS-1 was originally designed for 
turbine-driven pumps to supply the mo- 
tor with the two propellants. These 
pumps were to be able to deliver about 
860 pounds of fuel and about 1,012 pounds 
of liquid oxygen per minute at full thrust. 
It soon became ‘apparent that these 
pumps could not be manufactured in 
time for the first XS-1 flights and high 
pressure gaseous nitrogen tanks were 
substituted for the pumps. The propel- 
lants thus are forced into the motors by 
the high-pressure nitrogen. 

The large pressure tanks necessary for 
this modification do not use space effi- 
ciently and the duration of full thrust 
thus was reduced to about two minutes. 
The expedient also forced a reduction in 
take-off gross weight of about 1,000 
pounds and increased the landing weight 
by nearly 2,000 pounds. 

The XS-1 was designed to withstand 
stresses of about 18 G’s. Two sets of wing 
panels were made for the XS-l, one 
about 10 per cent thick and the other 
about eight per cent. The maximum wing 
thickness was less than eight inches in 
one case and less than six inches in the 
other. With the 18 G design require- 
ment, conventional wing construction 
was not feasible. Instead, machine- 
tapered skin was used to carry the bend- 
ing loads. The skin was aluminum alloy 
machined from about .50 inch to about 
13 inch for the 10 per cent wing and 
about .60 inch to about .16 inch for the 
eight per cent wing. The wing contains 
240 pressure pickups and 12 strain gauges 
to gather the vital aerodynamic informa- 
tion for which the plane was designed. 

Two sets of stabilizers were also made, 
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der ne about eight per cent thick and the The XS-1 is carried aloft and was flooded at the time. The XS-1 at 
too pther about six per cent. Instead of a launched from a “mother” airplane. no time needed more than 3,000 feet of 
was machine-tapered skin, however, a lam- This conserves fuel and eliminates the the 10,000-foot runways available at 


inated construction is used with two 
jgminations at the inboard end and one 
thickness at the outboard end. 


hazards of high-speed take-offs. The 
bomb doors were removed from a B-29 
that was modified by Bell. The XS-1 ex- 


Pinecastle. The plane was launched at 
about 27,000 feet and glided to the 
ground in about 12 minutes, making a 











ket The fuselage is conventional semi- tends partially within the bomb bay and normal landing at around 110 m.p.h. 
and monocoque construction of aluminum al- is suspended from a standard D-4 bomb Every landing is a dead stick landing 
. lov. shackle. An enclosed ladder is installed and spoilers were at first provided for 
uid The cockpit is much smaller than the between the B-29 and the XS-1 so that flight path control. They did not prove 
ble wckpits used in present day fighters. the XS-1 pilot or flight personnel can too successful and were dropped. 
ve- Limited cockpit pressurization is offered go back and forth between the two When the first powered flight of the 
m- by exhausting nitrogen into the cockpit planes while in the air. XS-1 was made last December, the 
jen which is designed as a sealed compart- For loading, the XS-1 is lowered into mother plane was climbed to 27,000 feet. 
= nent and tested to lose not more than a pit, the B-29 is rolled over the pit, About 10 seconds after the drop, Pilot 
ith ene pound per square inch per hour and the XS-1 is pulled up and partially Chalmers “Slick” Goodlin ignited Cham- 
with an initial pressure differential of into the B-29 by a hoist located within ber No. 1. He said he could not “feel” 
~ three pounds per square inch. the “mother” plane. the actual starting of the motor. Shortly 
ol- A wheel control was provided so the Launching in mid-air increases the afterwards he fired Chamber 2 and felt a 
fess pilot can use two hands if necessary. potential speed and duration of the tur-_ slight acceleration. Speed increased 
% The wheel incorporates a motor selector bine pump version of the XS-1 ap- rapidly and Goodlin cut off Chamber 2. 
= handle, instrumentation switch and an _ preciably. The maximum potential speed He then entered a slow climb at an in- 
al emergency motor cut-off located so the with ground take-off was computed to dicated speed of 330 m.p.h., using one 
ill pilot will not be required to remove his be about 1,100 m.p.h. at 70,000 feet. chamber for a few seconds at a time. 
le hands from the wheel to operate any one With air launch this was increased to Cabin noise level was very low. 
ng of them. To prevent frosting and fogging, about 1,700 m.p.h. Even with air launch At 35,000 feet, with Chamber 1 in op- 
. a double-glazed windshield was installed, the maximum potential speed would be eration, Goodlin ignited Chamber 2. The 
incorporating a silica-gel capsule for dry- limited by fuel supply left at 50,000 feet acceleration was quite noticeable and 
P- ing purposes. In addition, the pilot ex- and not by thrust available. the plane attained Mach .75 very rapidly. 
"Y hales through another silica gel container A Plexiglas windshield was provided Chamber 2 then was shut off. Goodlin 
ik built into his oxygen mask. in the original design but because of the thereupon cut off all power, glided to 
4 The control system is conventional. potential increase in flight speeds, plate 15,000 feet, ignited all four rockets, and 
" The landing gear and flaps are actuated glass may be substituted as higher speeds __ started a climb to about 40,000 feet. He 
i by pneumatic pressure operated by the are undertaken. reported a very high acceleration, com- 
x pressurized nitrogen supply. The stabi- During February, 1946, 10 glide flights parable with that experienced in a con- 
. lizer is adjusted through a screw jack were made by the XS-1 at Pinecastle, ventional fighter with water injection 
‘ actuated by a pneumatic motor. Fla., because Rogers Dry Lake at Muroc from a standing start. The flight was 
‘ eae al — = 
e 
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RIGHT FROM THE START! 


Every factor in Aero Tech training is designed to make you a 
valuable man in the aircraft industry. Our curriculum is planned 
in close consultation with executives of leading airlines and air- 
craft plants, and is progressively revised to include their latest 











developments in methods and materials. 






Neither effort nor expense has been spared to make our training 
the most effective preparation for an aviation career. We believe 
that we have the finest training equipment in the United States 
and that our training methods are the most up-to-date. We urge 
you to inspect and compare our training with that of other schools. 










Even our training schedule is designed for your profit, as scientific 
planning concentrates a full school day into the hours be- 
tween 7:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. . . . leaving ample time for part- 
time employment. Room and board available at reasonable rates. 
Approved for veterans’ training. Mail coupon today. 
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completed satisfactorily with no adverse are through the sonic region there wil 
handling characteristics being noted. once again be a stabilized flow of i, 

The National Advisory Committee for around the plane and that normally ep. 
Aeronautics began its high speed flight trolled flight will be possible. The thrust 
research program with the XS-1 early in _ required to get through the transonic p.. 
September. Pilots are Howard Lilly, Air- gion may actually be somewhat greater 
craft Propulsion Research Laboratory, than that required to stay on the other 
and Herbert Hoover, Langley Memorial side. We actually know more about aero. 
Aeronautical Laboratory. Capt. Charles dynamics in the supersonic region thay 
Yaeger, AAF test pilot of the Army’s _ in the transonic region. So the potentia] 
XS-1, has also started the Army’s per- performance of the XS-1 in the supersop. 
formance test program with Ist Lieut. R. ic region is a projected calculation only, 
A. Hoover as alternate. It can be obtained only if no insurmount. 

Up to late summer, the XS-1 had been able difficulties are encountered on the 
flown only to something over Mach £80. way through the transonic region. 
NACA and the Air Forces are being ex- Our problem is really this: “How cay 

' tremely cautious in approaching com- we reach sonic speed and still have ap 
SURPLUS pressibility speeds. They first want to be airworthy craft to proceed on up into the 
, certain that when they do venture into ultra high speed supersonic range?” |] 

Reconditioned the transonic region they have a plane the XS-1 can answer this question, the 
strong enough and controllable enough to Air Forces will be most pleased. But jf 

Closed height, 18”; extended, 50”. sustain the unpredictable forces met. it cannot, they will not be too disheart. 

Weight, 200 lbs. Equipped with Maybe we are on the verge of piercing ened because it was never really expect. 

wheeled base for easy handling. the sonic barrier. On the other hand, it ed that it would. 

Maximum capacity 20,000 Ibs. at full may be many months before we succeed Other research planes are under wa 

extension, proportionally greater at in flvi : d aa hel al ‘ b y 

shorter extensions. A must for every- in flying at sonic speed. which should give answers beyond the 
one servicing AT-6, C-78, C-45, C-47 Between now and then we are not at limits of the XS-1. They are unconven. 
and similar aircraft where landing all certain what we will experience. We tional in appearance, with swept-back, 
gear retraction checks must be are exploring a region where no human _ exceptionally thin wings, or are tailless 
made. Can be furnished with a 12” has ever trod before. We are quite will- or semi-tailless. At least one of them is 
extension at no extra charge for use ing to admit that we do not know and__ designed primarily as a supersonic air. 
as wing jacks. Price $65.00 FOB cannot predict when we will fly faster craft. There is still an enormous amount 

Washington, D. C. than sound. of research to do in the subsonic region— 

TRIPOD WING JACKS for C-60, The XS-1 was designed to explore the especially with bombers. Even the sleek- 

etc.—$80.00 each, yo By reg transonic region and to provide us with est of the new bombers will experience 

D.C. WRITE OR ‘ actual flight data for future supersonic compressibility troubles before they each 

M | C HEHL j N D U 4 T R lE 5 planes. It may be capable of supersonic Mach 8. 

930 F St., N. W. Washington, D. C. flight and may actually fly in excess of Today, nevertheless, we feel reasonably 

Phone: EXecutive 5687 Mach 1.5, but such speeds are beyond safe in saying that so far as we know 
= ATION ACCESSORIES... SCOTT...A LEADING the intent of the original design. there is no limit to the speed of a man- 


x Aerodynamicists believed that once we carrying aircraft. END 
z ENGINE INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MOST LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


Scott Engine Instruments are designed 
for original equipment as well as re- 
placement units. Dependable Scott 
quality for safer flying. 





All-Weather Airline up from the side, on others they will 


be seen first through a side window, al- 
(Continued from page 51) most directly beneath the airplane. A 
good system of approach lights, therefore, 
winds of only a few miles an hour in- must be visible through wide lateral and 
creased to 25 m.p.h. or more only a few _ vertical angles. It must have four other 
hundred feet above the ground. A down-__ characteristics: Some of the lights should 
wind approach with winds of such veloc- _ flash periodically, all the lights should be 
ity is dangerous. in a single row leading directly to the 
The primary point Cutrell drives home center of the runway, some of them 
is that runway and approach lights are should be red to contrast with runway 
more important to the making of bad- lights and, in addition, they should be 
weather landings than any of the fancy _ distinctive in shape. 
radio or radar aids now available, at least Spacing is a vital factor in determining 
at this stage of their development. More- _the ease with which lights will be picked 
over, he found that lights themselves up by day in very poor visibility, Cutrell 
sometimes play strange tricks when visi- found. At the start, La Guardia’s lights 
bility is very low. were spaced 200 feet apart. They were 
He learned that the appearance of ap- _ often difficult to locate in daylight visi- 
proach lights in night visibilities of a mile __ bilities of 34 mile. Additional lights were 
or more is no guarantee of their appear- added, making the spacing 66 feet over 
ance in day visibilities of % mile. Al- the outer 1,200 feet of the line, and 10 
though many engineers refused to believe feet over the inner 1,200 feet. With that 
it until they saw demonstrations, Cutrell spacing landings were made when ceil- 
proved that in daylight, with visibility at ings were at 100 feet and visibility down 
¥g mile, the posts on which lights were to one-quarter mile. 
mounted frequently could be picked up The length of the row of approach 
before the lights themselves became vis- _lights should be determined by the loca 
ible. His principal criticisms of the lights _ tion of the positive radio fix in the radio 
he tested, criticisms that have resulted in approach system where a safe minimum 
improvements at some airports, were can be flown on instruments. If obstruc- 
that single neon bars do not g'ive sufficient tions on the approach permit the radio 
rome songevt 224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N. Y. light, that lights are usuall; too widely _fix to be located 3,500 feet from the run- 


| 

| spaced and do not extend far enough way’s end, then approach lights should 
AIRMARK YOUR TOWN | from the ends of the runways. extend 2,500, and preferably 3,000 feet. 
PAINT THE NAME ON BUILDING ROOF | On some occasions, lights will be picked No less important than approach lights 





AMMETERS 
1 Range: 30-0-30 
fig’ For panel holes: 2” or 234” 


SCOTT...A LEADING NAME 
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: OIL TEMPERATURE ¢ 


: : i) 


** 1109S °° 


Range: 100° to 250°. For panel holes: 2” or 2%” 


OIL PRESSURE 
GAUGES 
Range: 0° to 120° 
For panel holes: 2” or 2%” 


Other Scott Airplane Necessities 
Tail Wheel Assemblies 
Free Air Thermometers 
Brake Pressure Units—Master Cylinders 
Gasoline Gauges 
Hangar Space Savers—Aviation Chemicals 
Established 
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AOI AVIATION CORPORATION 


SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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is the runway illumination system. Cut- 
rell found Bartow lights the best to be 
had. They are superior to the common 
flush-type lights because they stand 25 
inches high and are not likely to be blan- 
keted by snow. 

An enormous boost to the rapid, safe 
handling of heavy air traffic at busy air- 
ports could be furnished, Cutrell holds, 
by the radio beacons used in his tests 
as adjuncts to ILS. One of the bea- 
cons should be located at the middle 
marker site, 3,500 feet from the ead of 
the runway, and the other 4% miles 
from the runway, at the outer marker 
site. They furnish, Cutrell found, the 
means for a simple holding pattern, and 
provide a backstop method for an instru- 
ment let-down in the event of failure of 
either the ground or airborne VHF glide- 
path, localizer, or markers. 

Far from complicating the let-down 
procedure, the radio beacons simplify it, 
Cutrell reports. Lack of them in the ILS 
equipment available in the war meant 
that the system did not provide a positive 
pattern for aircraft to maintain separa- 
tion when landing at close intervals. And 
that fact, plus the large amount of train- 
ing and constant practice required jor 
successful use of ILS, banned the system 
from operational usefulness. 

Cutrell cites the case of 42 groups, each 
consisting of 40 airplanes, which were 
operated by the 8th Air Force in an area 
in England measuring about 40 by 50 
miles. Experience with the groups dem- 
onstrated that a simple, even crude hold- 
ing and landing system can be made to 
work. The bombers used only one radio 
beacon at each base, and three fields were 
located in a triangle, with only six miles 
between them. 

Each group had its own field. The pro- 
cedure was for the planes to return from 
missions in wing formation of three 
groups, on top of the overcast. Upon ar- 
riving, each group would home to the 
beacon at its base, and then circle 
around it. Each squadron of 10 to 15 air- 
planes would leave the circle at 10-min- 
ute intervals, flying away from the bea- 
con on a fixed heading. The individual 
airplanes would peel off from the forma- 
tion at 30-second intervals, make a 180° 
turn, and home back to the beacon while 
descending at a constant airspeed. Each 
airplane would break out underneath the 
overcast before reaching the airport. Ad- 
mittedly crude, the system was easy to 
fly by maintaining a loose flight pattern 
using the ADF, and no accidents are re- 
corded that resulted in collisions during 
approaches, Cutrell points out. 

Landing of airplanes at close intervals 
will never be possible, in Cutrell’s opin- 
ion, until all pilots arriving in a traffic 
holding pattern fly that pattern in exactly 
the same manner, and pilots will never 
be able to do that unless adequate provi- 
sion is made for a positive pattern. He 
found a satisfactory answer in radio bea- 
cons. Here’s the procedure he suggests: 

Airplanes arrive in the holding pattern 
with altitude separation, from any direc- 
tion, homing first to the inner beacon. 
They turn and fly to the outer beacon, 
turn again and head to the first as the 
ADF needle reverses, making a pattern 
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. 1927, Parks graduates have been making 
good use of the leadership training acquired at Parks 
and are enjoying a steady upgrading in the industry. 
They are helping to develop aviation. You, too, can 
prepare for a career of leadership in aviation at Parks. 


Parks College of Aeronautical Technology offers you 
a Bachelor of Science Degree from St. Louis University, 
the oldest University west of the Mississippi, in each 
of three courses— Aviation Maintenance Enginocing. 
Aeronautical Engineering and Aviation Operations. 


Send for Parks illustrated catalog describing the 
three-year courses and career opportunities in detail. 


A Few Typical Parks Aviation Operations Graduates 
and Their Present Positions in the Industry 


dames T. LeCompte, Director of Stations, Passenger & Cargo 
Service, American Overseas Airlines 

Frank (C, Bonner, Regional Supervisor 
American Airlines, New York 

Irving F. Thomas, Assistant Superintendent of Passenger 
Agents, Trans-Canada Airlines, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Paul W. Funke, Meterologist with Eastern Airlines, Atlanta 
Funke was co-winner of the Air Transport Association's 
250 annual prize last year for research in meteorology 

Irwin A. Williams, Manager of Operations for American Air- 
lines at Tulsa 

Joseph M. Greenough, Flight Dispatcher, American Airlines, 
Fort Worth 

Robert J. Quinn, Chief Operations Representative, American 
Airlines, LaGuardia Field, New York 

Charles E. Aid, Station Manager, Braniff International Air- 
ways, Dallas 

Eugene (C. Smith, Civil Aeronautics Administration Airway 
Traffic Controller, Boston 

Theodore K. Rossiter, Senior Operations Agent, Capital Air- 
lines, Municipal Airport, Newark 

Walter Satterthwaite, Senior Reservations 
Airlines, Knoxville 

Jack Vest, Station Manager, Chicago & Southern Airlines, 
Memphis 

Rodman M. Cornell, Jr., 
New York 

Wheaton W. Mies, Superintendent of Inspection, Ships and 
Stations, Northeast Airlines, Boston 

David A. Ohlwiler, Assistant Flight Operations Manager, 
T.A.C.A., San Jose, Costa Rica 

Charles E. ess, Assistant Flight Superintendent, T.W.A., 
New Castle 

David Darlington, Flight Dispatcher, Eastern Airlines, La- 
Guardia Field, New York 


PARKS COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Franklin M. Hull, a 1936 Parks graduate 
in Operations, now Manager of Trans- 
portation Service of the Pacific-Alaska 
division of Pan American World Air- 
ways. From mechanic's helper with Pan 
American, Hull's advancement was rapid 
and jn 1941 he was made Chief Mechanic 
at the company's Honolulu base. Since 
returning to the mainland in 1945, he 
has served Pan American as Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Field Superintend- 
ent and Assistant Director of Operations 
for the Pacific-Alaska division, 


of Stewardesses, 





(Below) You will live on this attractive 
college campus while training for a career 
in Aviation at Parks. 


Agent, Capital 


Traffic Agent, Eastern Airlines, 
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FULL LINE OF A N HARDWARE 


FITTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETOS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — DISCOUNTS 


AERO BOLT & SCREW COMPANY 
2457 Enterprise St., L.A. 21, Cal. 
TRinity 5879 TRinity 15870 

Agents War Assets Administration 





INVENTORS 


The question as to whether a subject matter is 
patentable can be substantially determined by a 
search of the U. S. Patent records. Without obliga- 
tion, write us for full information on what steps an 
inventor should take tosecurea Patentor Trademark. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
372-A Columbian Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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A warm 
and friendly 
welcome... 


a quiet, comfortable, sleep- 
inviting room... right in the 
heart of downtown Cleveland. 
Hotel Cleveland adjoins Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage and 
Terminal office buildings 

. -close to stores, thea- 
tres,and convenient to 

any place you'll want 


to go in Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR 
CHRISTMAS CARD FOLDER 


Mailed FREE—No Cost or 
Obligation. Send no Money 





Mode Air Custom Designed Christmod cords, offered for 

the first time to flying friends everywhere. A choice of 

31 beautiful full color designs showing your fovorite 

personal plone — the very airplane you fly v 

with your nome imprinted free. Truly o personolized 

greeting card fill in the coupon ond MAIL TODAY 
No requests for sample folders accepted after Nov 
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in the shape of a long race track at a 


| constant airspeed of 140 m.p.h. Airplane 


A, the first to land, starts to do so upon 


| arriving at the outer beacon by making 


a procedure turn away from the airport 
at 1,000 feet, preparing for his final ap- 
proach down the glide path. Airplanes 
B, C and D, flying in the holding pattern, 
descend 1,000 feet and land in turn. As 
the higher altitudes in the holding pat- 
tern are vacated, planes from outer hold- 
ing points are brought in to replenish the 
central stock. 

Cutrell’s plan would permit the radio 
range station to serve as the outer beacon 
whenever it could be located or relocated 
414 miles from the end of the most de- 
sirable. instrument landing runway at 
any airport. While it would be desirable 
to have one leg of the range aligned with 
the runway, Cutrell believes it would not 
be essential if the leg served better as a 
navigational aid when placed in some 
other direction. 

The tower transmitter could serve as 
the inner beacon if installed at the middle 
marker site and remotely controlled from 
the tower. Thus one frequency could 
serve both purposes, an important con- 
sideration because of the shortage of fre- 
quencies in the 200- to 400-kilocycle 
band. Single letter identification could 
be transmitted when the tower micro- 
phone was off, so the pilot could readily 
tune to the proper station on his ADF or 
other receiver. Cutrell points to the in- 
ner beacon at La Guardia Airport as an 
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example of the single letter identification 
transmitted at the proper speed to permit 
easy and rapid tuning. 

If adequate lighting is installed accord- 
ing to his recommendations, Cutrell be- 
lieves that airline operations can be 
carried out in all weather conditions, re. 
gardless of ceiling and visibility, if the 
beacons he also recommends are added 
to the localizer and glide path (ILS) sys- 
tems. There would have to be similarly 
equipped alternates for each major air- 
port. Chicago, for example, could use 
South Bend and Douglas airports as alter- 
nates on the few days of the year when 
fog is so dense that approach lights might 
not be visible at the minimum safe radio 
altitude. 

Because of the length of time it will 
take to equip all major airports with ILS, 
with GCA, or with both, and because 
some airports have local conditions that 
make ILS installations for two-way ap- 
proaches difficult, Cutrell believes that 
use of two additional beacons on the back 
localizer course may be the quickest 
means to two-way approaches. He be- 
lieves that studies of wind direction and 
velocity at major airports when ceilings 
are below 500 feet and visibility less than 
one mile will disprove the theory that 
under such conditions winds are so light 
that single direction landing facilities will 
suffice for routine all-weather operation, 
without those breakdowns that cost the 
airlines much money, and the passengers 
frazzled nerves. END 





Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 


‘ | course right in stating that a wind from 
¢ 


the left tends to turn the airplane to the 
left when it lands. The explanation given 
along with the answer indicated this 


| very clearly, although the number given 


for the correct answer was obviously 
wrong. 

“T have sent my apologies to those who 
wrote, and should like to extend them 
to others who were perhaps not suf- 
ficiently disturbed to express their pro- 
tests. I should hate to be responsible 
for the groundloops which would result 
from the application of left rudder to 
‘counteract’ a wind from the left.” 

G. SNEY STANTON 


THUNDERSTORM CONTROVERSY 
I was very much amused at the nu- 
merous letters published in your Sep- 
tember issue from various insurance com- 
panies regarding your article “Who’s 
Afraid of Thunderstorms?” (July issue). 
Personally, I liked the article very 
much and I can’t see how anyone could 


I do wish you had stepped on the toes 
of all these insurance people just a little 
harder. I still say any pilot of just av- 
erage intelligence ought to be able to 
assimilate the contents of your article 
and still have plenty of respect for any 
kind of storm he might encounter. 

JAMES V. BEHAN 
Oakley, Kan. 


I feel obligated to write to you again 
relative to the article “Who’s Afraid of 
Thunderstorms?” (July issue). Your an- 
swer to my first letter (not published) 
made no reference to factors which I sug- 
gested were overlooked in your article, 
namely, the effects of hail, lightning, and 
unusual icing conditions. 

I have seen many pictures of hail 
damage to airplanes; damage so bad as 
to cause the airplane to be barely fly- 
able. How many became unflyable and 
crashed? I have seen pictures of an air- 
plane struck by lightning so as to com- 
pletely cripple an aileron. What if light- 
ning had crippled both ailerons or the 
elevator? I have experienced ice at 38,- 
000 feet with corrected temperatures of 
—65° F. (ordinarily labeled impossible). 
What are the chances of getting a catas- 
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trophic ice load in a thunderstorm at 
lower levels? 

I am almost 100 per cent in accord with 
“our insurance company friends.” F be- 
lieve their remarks are highly pertinent 
for the most part. I felt they probably 
paid close attention to the content and 
meaning of your article and found that 
you reported the facts as real experts 
found them all right but that there is still 
a lot of fact finding to do in other areas 


get the idea that the lightplane pilot, 
after reading your article, would im- 
mediately start flying through every 
thunderstorm in the sky. Only a dope 
trying to meet St. Peter at the Pearly 
Gates would ever try to fly a lightplane 
through a thunderstorm. I hold a private 
license and your article only brought 
— | to my mind again the warnings my in- 
structor and the CAA bulletins constantly 
have given me about such storms. 
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and, therefore, it is out of line to say “the 
danger of flying thunderstorms has been 
vastly over-emphasized.” 

I reiterate that even though you have 
stated that further investigation is neces- 
sary, the tenor of the article leads me to 
believe that you are prematurely negat- 
ing established precautionary procedures 
which may well be proven correct after 
investigation of middle west type storms. 

This letter represents the opinion of a 
great many pilots with whom I have dis- 
cussed this subject. 

JAMES A. FRASER 
Seattle, Wash. 
@ Fiyrinc’s editors want to emphasize 
that this controversy is not between them 
and pilots who are critical of the article 
(“Who’s Afraid of Thunderstorms?” July, 
1947) but between the critical pilots and 
the Thunderstorm Project. The director 
of the project is Dr. Horace R. Byers, of 
the University of Chicago. In charge of 
analysis is Roscoe R. Braham of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. They are assisted by 
statisticians, weather observers, and the 
Air Forces Black Widow pilots. FLy1Inc’s 
part in this controversy is to report ex- 
actly the findings and conclusions of this 
project, regardless of the personal opin- 
ions of insurance companies or experi- 
enced pilots. 

In specific answer to Reader Fraser, we 
can report that Thunderstorm Project air- 
planes have suffered hail damage. Lead- 
ing edges have been dented. De-icer boots 
have been torn. And so on. There were 

a number of lightning strikes. One light- 
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ning bolt put a hole right in the wing of a 
plane. Yet there was no structural dam- 
age which affected the flyability of any 
airplane. We do not have specific infor- 
mation on icing conditions; we plan to 
cover that in a follow-up article on the 
results of this summer’s flights in Ohio. 

Up to August 1, there was no evidence 
that thunderstorms in Ohio differed ma- 
terially in turbulence from those in 
Florida (which were the subject of the 
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controversial article). They appeared to 
run more in lines, and these lines, some- 
what surprisingly, are not necessarily as- 
sociated with fronts. Nothing that has 
happened so far in Ohio has led the heads 
of the Thunderstorm Project to change 
their minds about the flyability of thun- 
derstorms by competent pilots in properly 
instrumented planes. They do not urge 
anyone to fly into the nearest storm to 
find out. Neither does Fiyrvc.—Ep. END 





Airlines Are Air Power 


(Continued from page 34) 


ports in a way beneficial to the national 
economy. 

In any future war our system of air- 
ways will be of prime importance pro- 
vided they are up-to-date and equipped 
with the most modern navigational and 
landing devices. In peacetime, these fa- 
cilities are utilized by civilian operators, 
including the private flyer, but in war 
these airways become the skyways for 
military air operation. Consequently, the 
maintenance of our airways requires the 
mutual cooperation of the civilian oper- 
ators, the Federal government, and the 
military services. 

The effectiveness of our national air 
power, both combat and transport, is 
vastly affected by our system of airports. 
Obsolete runways and facilities designed 
for aircraft of the thirties can easily re- 
duce the potency of our national air 
power in time of full emergency. We can- 
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not afford to have merely a handful of 
really first class airports, with scores of 
others adequate only to the smallest of 
transports and combat craft. 

If the air transport element of air 
power is to remain effective it must be 
considered from a national perspective. 
Its strength and future development is 
quickly reduced by restrictive legislation 
and taxation on the part of states and 
municipalities. Even the most ardent ad- 
vocate of local laws must realize, after 
due reflection, that the proper regulation 
of air transport rests with the Federal 
Government. It cannot flourish otherwise. 

We will have national air power if-our 
citizens insist that we have it. They will 
insist that we have it only if they fully 
understand its paramount importance to 
the future safety of our nation and our 
way of life. They must be educated to 
understand that air power will not spring 
up as if by magic overnight. It must have 
its roots deep in the daily life of our 
nation. END 
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High-Speed ‘Chutes 
(Continued from page 27) 


and the pilot was to parachute to safety 
after his seat section slowed down suf- 
ficiently. 

One German plane, the Dornier Do-335, 
had propellers in both nose and tail. In 
emergencies the tail section could be 
blown away, enabling the pilot to get 
out without hitting the rear prop. 

This problem of getting out of a high- 
speed jet is not easily solved. Aviation 
designers and safety authorities can’t 
furnish necessary answers yet. Too few 
flights have been made in the 600 m.p.h. 
range to gather much data on exactly 
what happens. And nobody in today’s 
safety equipment is likely to bail out 
at that speed—and be in condition to 
furnish a report. Like the planes them- 
selves, the safety apparatus still is being 
developed and has passed initial tests 
at low speeds only. 

They might find some of the answers 
if they could question men like the late 
Geoffrey De Havilland, English test pilot 
who was killed when his Swallow dis- 
integrated at a speed reported to be 
around 650 m.p.h. 

First man to be ejected from a plane 
in flight was Sgt. Lawrence Lambert 
of the AAF. Later the AAF ejected Corp. 
Harry J. Brickheimer, also from a P-61. 
The Navy’s first ejection was made by 
Lieut. (jg) A. J. Furtek, from a JD-1 
(A-26) at a speed of 250 m.p.h. The same 
seat was catapulted with a dummy at 
speeds up to 350 m.p.h. Other tests are 
to be made with a twin Mustang at 500 
m.p.h. 

Today’s parachutes are made to operate 
at speeds around 250 m.p.h. but dozens of 
new models in all shapes and sizes are 
being tested for speeds above that mark. 

During the war, the Germans developed 
a ribbon-type parachute 36 feet in dia- 
meter. Compared with today’s standard 
24-foot chute, this bulky canopy opens 
too slowly, descends too fast, and is too 
heavy and big to fit in a jet plane cock- 
pit of present-day design. The Army 
used a 90-foot version to lower a 75-mm. 
cannon successfully in a test drop re- 
cently. 

The 36-foot ribbon chute drops 42 feet 
a second, far above the rate many sci- 
entists believe safe for men to hit the 
ground. That’s almost twice as fast as 
the standard chute. The ribbon chute 
also takes five seconds to open—twice as 
long as is believed best. At low altitude, 
a pilot might hit the ground before the 
canopy opened. 

Biggest advantage is the fact the pilot 
absorbs only 3.3-G shock at 175 m.p.h., 
when the canopy finally unfurls, com- 
pared with 16.5 G’s with the standard 
chute. About 20 G’s is considered the 
borderline, above which a man’s life is 
endangered. The pilot ejection seat ad- 
ministers a “kick in the pants” of that 
intensity, although improved seats prom- 
ise lower accelerations. 

To keep that G figure in reasonable 
bounds, airplane designers are stream- 
lining their escape capsules so the decel- 
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eration will not kill the pilot. If he is 
adequately braced in this cockpit-capsule, 
which has fins or drogue chutes to sta- 
bilize its trajectory and prevent tumbling, 
he may bé able to withstand greater G 
forces. Should the capsule tumble badly, 
centrifugal force might prevent the pilot 
from bailing out. Vertigo might make 
him so sick he could not function. 

Position of the pilot in the capsule 
partially determines the amount of G 
force he can absorb. Lying on his face 
or back he can absorb two or three times 
as much force as he can sitting up. With- 
out a pressure suit and sitting up, he 
blacks out in three or four seconds at 
five G’s. 

Also, he can be catapulated upward 
in his seat and absorb 20 G’s, but a force 
of five G’s in a downward direction prob- 
ably would break his shoulder and chest 
bones. If rudder posts are lowered or 
future planes built with “ruddervators” 
like the Beechcraft Bonanza, the pilot 
could be ejected upward at greatly re- 
duced G because he would not have to 
clear such a high barrier as present tails. 

Catapulting the pilot in his seat is 
most useful at lower altitudes—at higher 
ones he must be protected in a pres- 
surized capsule from freezing air tem- 
peratures and rarified air that would be 
fatal in a slow, free fall. 

Most of the newer-type jet aircraft 
contain some provision for pilot escape. 
The Douglas Skystreak has a jettisonable 
nose section from which the pilot bails 
out. The P-80B has an ejection seat, 
as does the P-84 (Thunderjet) and the 
needle-nosed XS-1. All seats are tossed 
out by one or two powder charges about 
the size of a 37-mm. cartridge. The Ger- 
mans tried hydraulics, compressed air 
and powder in their experiments. 

One new Navy plane, the North Amer- 
ican XFJ-1, has a dive-brake arrangement 
in the wings to help slow the plane down 
to a speed at which the pilot can bail out 
sefely. Details have not been released 
on escape provisions of other jet planes, 
but in all some provision is being made 
to protect the pilot’s life if anything goes 
wrong. 

Because installation of an ejection seat 
varies from that of a conventional seat, 
special cockpit designs are necessary to 
permit egress without injury to the pilot. 
Following ejection of the seat used by 
the Navy for its first successful live 
experiment, a small pilot chute unfurled 
a 28-foot canopy. Lieutenant Furtek wore 
chest and seat chutes as an extra pre- 
caution. This paid off when the big seat- 
parachute failed to open and he had to 
leave the seat after falling from 5,000 
feet to 1,500 feet in 23 seconds. He re- 
ported no heavy shock when ejected, 
nor any sensation of wind blast when 
he hit the slipstream. Photographs show 
that at one time in his course he was up- 
side down, high over the tail of the JD-1, 
although he recalls no such position. 
Improved ejection seat design will at- 
tempt to eliminate the pendulum swing- 
ing tendency of the seat suspended from 
the drogue chute. 

Parachutes are older than the airplane, 
but men flew planes for years before 
they wore chutes. Balloonists used them 
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in the early days. Pierre Blanchard, re. 
garded as the father of American aero- 
nautics, gave a public demonstration of 
parachutes at Philadelphia in 1793, drop- 
ping a dog, cat and squirrel in a small 
chute from a_.balloon. Numerous odd- 
shaped canopies were developed and 
tried, many fatally, in the intervening 
years. 

Today’s attempts to find a parachute 
that will be usable at high speeds js 
bringing out many strange-shaped can- 
opies. The Navy’s Parachute Experi- 
mental Unit at Lakehurst, N.J., has tried 
out some 41 different shapes. Some are 
like baseballs, others are cones, triangles, 
lobes, squids, with multiple or collapsing 
canopies. 

In lieu of silk, chute makers are test- 
ing undrawn nylon (unolyn) which 
stretches two or three times its normal 
length and helps absorb some of the 
opening shock. This is not the final 
answer, since its performance is unpre- 
dictable at low temperatures. Its strength 
is not consistent. varying with moisture. 
Rubber also is being tried, although it be- 
comes brittle at low temperatures and 
loses elasticity. 

Many experimental chutes are made 
with holes or escape vents to permit air 
to filter through and cause less opening 
shock. Unolyn, when stretched, permits 
10 times as much air leakage as normal, 
which may make it a valuable parachute 
material when developed further. 

Tests are being conducted on several 
other ideas—including chutes with miss- 
ing sections, unsewn seams, and areas 
that tear out under strain. 

The human angle of high speed flight 
is not neglected. While designers are 
streamlining planes, and safety engineers 
are trying to find ways of getting the 
pilot out safely, others are evaluating 
the reactions of such high speed on pilots. 

Recent experiments at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla., low pressure 
chamber showed that men could become 
acclimatized gradually to operate in alti- 
tudes far above their normal maximum. 
Medical researchers found that some men 
responded to acclimatization better than 
others. 

Though pilots normally start using 
oxygen at 10,000 feet, they were taken 
up to 29,000 feet—figuratively—in the 
Pensacola low pressure chamber. Four 
volunteer subjects spent 35 days in the 
chamber during this experiment, which 
was called Operation Everest. Gradually 
they were raised to a height 23 feet 
higher than the famed Himalayan moun- 
tain. Corpsmen who repeatedly “serv- 
iced” the men in the chamber got mild 
cases of the “bends” from going in and 
out of the airlock. 

Other physical tests will be made in 
the large “human centrifuge” being built 
by the Navy at Johnsville, Pa. This 
whirligig is planned to build up to 40 
G accelerations by spinning a_ subject 
around in its pressurized, instrument- 
filled “cockpit.” Instruments attached to 
the man’s body, together with movie 
and television cameras in the cab will 
help gather medical data on what forces 
a human body can withstand under con- 
trolled conditions. END 
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The Aeronca Super Chief 


(Continued from page 54) 


for nearly three hours for this article, my 
reactions were almost identical to those 
described in the article on the 65-h.p. 
Chief. Generally, the airplanes are the 
game, though the Super Chief is slightly 
faster, and carries a greater gross weight 
(1,350 pounds, compared with 1,250 
pounds for the Chief). 

What few objections I had to the Chief 
also are true of the newer airplane. Inas- 
much as the cabin and its window layout 
ere identical to the Chief, the visibility 
is a bit too restricted for comfort. 

I had to go through the same cockpit 
acrobatics in order to see, especially 
when flying in the airport traffic pat- 
tern. However, this is not a fault pecul- 
jar only to the Aeronca; there are very 
few present-day high-winged lightplanes 
that have really good visibility. Ironical- 
ly, the one high-winged monoplane that 
actually does have good visibility is built 
by Aeronca—the Champion. 

It was an interesting coincidence that I 
also made the same mistake in flying the 
Super Chief that I made while flying 
the Chief nearly a year ago. Both air- 
planes use that mechanical McDowell 
starter, which is just a long handle in 
the cockpit attached to a cable that pulls 
a gear just behind the propeller. By 
pulling on the handle in the cockpit, you 
can snap the propeller over just enough 
to give the left magneto a chance to 
fire. But in order to use that starter, 
you must turn the ignition switch to the 
left magneto only—not “both”, as is cus- 
tomary with other lightplanes. 

Both times now I’ve done the same 
thing: started on the left mag, forgot to 
switch over to both, and almost took off 
on the one mag. Of course, it’s best for 
a pilot to always run up his engine thor- 
oughly at the end of the runway, just 
before take-off. But a lot of pilots just 
taxi out a little faster than usual, and 
run up the engine on the way out. It’s 
easy to overlook that one mag. I didn’t, 
but I didn’t catch my mistake until with- 
in seconds of the actual take-off. If I 
recall correctly, I actually did make one 
take-off with a Chief on one mag some 
months ago. 

I flew the Super Chief alone, but with 
full fuel tanks. Average time for each 


take-off was about 10 seconds. All take- 


offs and climbs were made from the air- 
port at Middletown, O., on which the 
Aeronca factory stands. Altitude of the 
field is 653 feet above sea level. During 
the time I flew this airplane, the temper- 
ature was 81”, dew point 71, wind SSE 11, 
and the altimeter setting was 30.01. 

I made nearly a dozen climb checks, 
timing all of them from the instant the 
wheels left the ground. Average for 
them all was 680 f.p.m.; Aeronca claims 
600 f.p.m. with a fuli load. Though I 
climbed nearly all the time at an indicat- 
ed air speed of 50-55 (recommended by 
the factory), I made one 1,000-foot climb 
at 45 m.p.h—and the rate of climb went 
up to 690 f.p.m. 

To check the Super Chief’s cruising 
speed, I flew this airplane over a round- 
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trip course that lay directly cross-wind. 
My average for 60 miles worked out to 
almost exactly 95 m.p.h., which is what 
the manufacturer claims. Cruising alti- 
tude was 3,153 feet above sea level, using 
2,450 r.p.m. Indicated air speed was 93-95. 

Maneuverability in the air is above av- 
erage. The Super Chief is light on the 





AERONCA SUPER CHIEF 
Approved Type Certificate No. 796 
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Stalling speed 38 mp.h. 
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controls, as well as sensitive. Both the 
steering wheel and rudder pedals (the 
latter now include excellent toe brakes 
instead of the earlier heel brakes) are 
well designed for the use of a large per- 
son. The trim tab is the standard Aeron- 
ca overhead sliding knob, is easy to 
operate, and is handy. 
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This airplane shows some of its best 
traits in a stall. You simply ease back 
on the throttle, pull the trim tab full 
back, then ease the wheel back. You 
get the distinct impression that the Super 
Chief has come to a dead stop in mid 
air.. The nose stays up, neither wing 
drops, and you just mush along quietly. 
You have to look at the air speed indi- 
cator to assure yourself you're really 
moving. In a full power-off stall, the 
air speed in the airplane I flew hovered 
at about 37 or 38. In the power-on stall 
the ship started to settle at 35 m.p.h. 
indicated. 

A normal landing is almost built into 
the Super Chief. I finally convinced my- 
self that the airplane could do a better 
job of it than I could, so I just eased off 
throttle, pulled the trim tab full back, 
and simply steered the plane into the air- 
port. You hardly even have to pull back 
the wheel for the actual touchdown. I 
undershot a couple of times, but only 
had to apply a little power (not too 
much; the elevator reacts quickly) and 
the ship flew right on into the field hands 
off. 

The Super Chief handles nicely on the 
ground. There is good visibility over the 
nose, and the toe brakes are excellent. 
The parking brake also is an asset; it’s 
under the instrument panel between the 
two seats, and is an auto-type pistol-grip 
handle that is easy and positive to oper- 
ate. 

Except for these performance differ- 
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ences, the Super Chief and Chief are 
closely comparable. The faster-turning 
85-h.p. Continental is probably responsi- 
ble for the fact that the Super Chief 
seems a bit noisier at cruising speed than 
the Chief. But generally speaking, the 
newer Aeronca has all the good features 
of the earlier model, with a few added 
advantages. 

At the moment, many Super Chiefs are 
coming through with metal propellers 
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because of a shortage of the standard 
wooden props. When the latter again be- 
come available, Super Chief owners will 
have the choice of returning the metal 
prop to their dealers and taking the 
wooden prop, or paying the difference 
and keeping the metal one. Meanwhile, 
Aeronca pilots report slightly better per- 
formance with the more-expensive metal 
props. 

Max Karant 





Lake of the Ozarks 


(Continued from page 47) 


Boating on the Lake of the Ozarks is 
something that will appeal to flyers hav- 
ing a touch of the explorer in them. The 
irregular shoreline and innumerable 
| twisted bays and inlets offer days of ex- 
| ploring possibilities. Scenery is so varied 
| that you are always in for surprises. 
| Boats are available for rent in most 

places, the usual charge being 25 cents an 
| hour or $1.50 a day. 

| Several caves close to the lake offer 
another chance for exploring and, per- 
haps, adventure. Many of Missouri’s 
| caves are established recreational areas 


and there is no charge for guide service 





although the legal season extends into 
fall. The animals live in the thick Ozark 
forests and along the river lowlands. The 
nearby Mississippi River is a good duck 
flyway. Deer are not plentiful and are 
protected by a short season—from No- 
vember 7 to November 9. Other seasons 
are: squirrel, May 30 to October 31 and 
November 10 to November 30; quail, from 
November 10 to January 15; and rabbits 
and groundhogs, from November 10 to 
January 31, with a few local exceptions. 
Non-resident small game license is $15, 
resident, $2. 

Lake of the Ozarks contains small- and 
large-mouth bass, white bass, jack sal- 
mon and catfish. Weight of the cats, say 
natives, averages between 20 and 35 
pounds, with now and then a lunker of 


| SOME AIRPORTS SERVING LAKE OF THE OZARKS AREA 
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CONSULT US REGARDING YOUR DESIGN 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS ON AIR- 
CRAFT EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES. 








PILOTS’ JACKETS 


(left) SHEEPSKIN LINED JACKET. 
Brown leather. Army B-3 syie sphere 
front. 34-46 -$15.95 
NEW AIR CORPS SURPLUS. B-15 style. 
Green poplin. Warm alpaca lining. Gen- 
uine Mouton fur collar. 4 Pockets. 36- 
46 $14.75 


poo ti S$ CAP. (illus.) Brown leather, 

La s fleece lining and ear flaps. $2.50 

Write “tor FREE Illus. List Army Sur- 

lus. | Orders sent postpaid except C.0.D. 
Bac 


Batis y 
CONSUMERS CLOTHING Cu. Box 2. F, 26 Greene St., New York 13, N.Y 
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Docking facilities for seaplane type aircraft are available also at Harrison’s Anchorage, Chet’s Barge, Pirate’s Cove, Strutman’s 


Anchorage and Cummins Anchorage. 


through them. However, local opinion 


| should be sought before entering any of 


the many undeveloped caves. 
Other unusual geological features in 
the region are several natural bridges 





| and scores of springs, some of which have 


| flows ranging into tens and even hun- 


dreds of millions of gallons daily. A 
map (entitled “Missouri”) indicating nat- 
ural resources and giving much informa- 
| tion about these features can be had 
| free from the State Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City, Mo. 

| The area’s most common game are the 
cottontail, the squirrel and quail. Mis- 
| souri is one of the leading quail states 
and the sport is popular there. It is not 
unusual for rabbits to become so numer- 
ous as to become a major pest to farm- 
ers—so hunters are welcomed. Squirrel 
| hunting is classified as a summer sport, 


(See Fiyine Holiday map.) 


50 pounds. Trot-line is the favorite local 
method for taking them. During the 
months of June, July and August this 
year, 31,000 silver bass and wall-eyed 
pike were brought into a single boat 
dock on the lake. Here are the seasons: 
bluegill, black perch, and crappie, March 
15 to December 31; channel cat, March 
15 to December 31, except between June 
1 and July 14; black bass, jack salmon, 
white, yellow, warmouth and rock bass, 
May 30 to December 31. The trout sea- 
son varies locally, but roughly extends 
from March 15 to December 31. Non- 
resident fishing permits cost $3 yearly 
or $1 per day. Resident license is $1.50. 

Full information on game and fish laws 
can be obtained from the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission in Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

During mid-October the fall colors of 
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the trees are at their best and attract 
many tourists. The weather, in general, 
is changeable but there are prolonged 
periods of settled weather. The first frosts 
are experienced around the middle of 
October. During the winter there are 
many mild spells, with on the average 
only about three cold snaps during which 
the temperature goes down near the zero 
mark. The normal winter’s snowfall is 
about 18 inches, with extremes from as 
little as five to as much as 40 inches. 

Tourist accommodations in the area 
range from large resorts to rough cabins. 
Most common are popular-priced vaca- 
tion facilities such as cottages with lights 
and running water, and boats and motors. 
Good restaurants are available, including 
many that offer native Ozark foods: 
country-cured ham, fried chicken, corn- 
bread, frog’s legs and catfish. 

There are a number of publications 
which are useful in planning a Lake of 
the Ozarks holiday. Send to Lake of the 
Ozarks Association, Gravois Mills, Mo., 
and ask for their “Lake of the Ozarks” 
folder. It has a large panorama of the 
area on one side; on the other is a list 
of a great many camps, resorts, stores and 
other establishments. The State Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development at 
Jefferson City has a “Recreational Book- 
let No. 2,” a picture catalog with scores 
of fine photographs. Accompanying the 
booklet is a detailed map which shows 
points of interest in the lake area. Other 
sources of information about the lake 
include the Chambers of Commerce at 
Camdenton, Clinton, Eldon, Jefferson 
City, Lebanon, Rolla, Sedalia, Springfield, 
Warsaw; the Merchants Association at 
Versailles; and the State Conservation 
Commission at Jefferson City. 

E. V. Fryhoff, director of the Aviation 
Section of Missouri’s Division of Re- 
sources and Development, points out that 
personal-type planes up to small twin- 
engined commercial planes such as the 
Cessna and Beach can be accommodated 
at such airports as the Sky Lake Airport, 
Eldon Model Airpark, Harris Field at 
Versailles, Warsaw Airport and Eads 
Field at Iberia. The Mel Adkins flight 
strip at Gravois Mills will accommodate 
light personal planes only. (See table on 
Lake of the Ozarks airports). 

For information concerning seaplane 
facilities, Fryhoff suggests that flyers con- 
tact Ronald E. Maxwell, % Brummet 


FLYING 
Aircraft Company, Jefferson City, or Ben 
Harrison of Osage Beach, Mo. 

Today’s high-speed aerial transporta- 
tion puts the Lake of the Ozarks within 
“weekend vacation” distance of such 
metropolitan centers as Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Birmingham, Oklahoma City, and 
Memphis. Where once the Osage Indians 
laboriously inched up a tiny, meandering 
stream, silver Seabees now settle grace- 
fully on the 129-mile-long lake, bringing 
FLYING vacationers from all parts of the 
United States. END 





Answers to Do You Know? 
on Page 74 


1. (1) For safety in extreme turbulence, 
bod airplane must fly at reduced air- 
eed. If this reduction is accom- 
plished merely by decreasing power, 
the engines will be subjected to exces- 
sive cooling, which may cause im- 
roper operation and increase the 
ikelihood of carburetor icing. By 
lowering the landing gear and thus 
producing additional drag, the pilot 
can draw sufficient power from the 
engines to keep them warm without 
increasing airspeed. 
(2). Weather reports are broadcast at 
15 minutes and 45 minutes past the 
hour. 
(4) The groundspeed will be 75 m.p.h. 
regardless of the altitude he chooses. 
(3) Most engine manufacturers recom- 
mend a major overhaul after about 
500 hours of operation. Airplanes with 
65 to 100 h.p. in speed from 
80 m.p.h. to 100 m.p.h. Total flight 
in 500 hours would therefore be be- 
tween 40,000 miles and 60,000 miles. 
(2) High octane gasoline burns more 
slowly, thus permitting engines to 
operate under high compression 
without suffering the loss power 
which results from too rapid burning 
or explosion of the fuel mixture. 
(4) The airplane makes a three-point 
landing at 40 m.p.h. with reference to 
the air. If, however, the air (wind) 
is moving at 50 m.p.h., the airplane 
will actually be moving 10 m.p.h. back- 
wards with reference to the runway. 
(2) In summer the sun heats the 
ground during the morning. About 
noon the air close to the ground be- 
comes warmed and begins to rise in 
convection currents which create “air 
waves” causing bumpiness or rough- 
ness in flights. In the early evening 
ground cools and the air becomes 
stable and smooth. 
(3) Because of decreasing density of 
the air at altitudes, the airspeed indi- 
cator registers about two per cent less 
than the true airspeed for each 1,000 
feet of altitude. Two per cent of 250 
multiplied by 10 and added to 250 gives 
300 m.p.h. 
(1) The train traveled 500 miles in 6 
hrs. 40 min. The airplane fiew out- 
bound at a groundspeed of 50 m.p.h 
for 5 hours. and on the return trip at 
a groundspeed of 150 m.p.h. for 1 hr. 
40 min.—total, 6 hrs. 40 min. 
(4) Low pitch is used for take-off in 
order to develop maximum power from 
the engine. In a sppececias for a land- 
ing, the propel) is placed in low 
pitch so that it is ready to deliver 
maximum power in case of a missed 
approach. 
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Ever zip over a hill with 
the fresh morning air in your 
face, a companion clinging tight and 
happy laughter ringing in your ears? Ever 
wing down a country road on a Harley- 
Davidson alive with power? Ever hear the 
roar of races, hillclimbs? Ever go on a 
gypsy tour? If you haven't, you're missing 
the world’s greatest sport! And it's so easy 
to enjoy. See your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. " 
4 | 
Dept. F Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin j 
HARLEY - 


Write for copy of ENTHUSIAST MAG 
DAVIDSON 


AZINE filled with mortorcycle.pictures 
Proitpregetes 


and stories ;alsoliteratureon 1948 models. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


BEECH 








onanza. Mfg. March, 
’47. 157 hours. Standard equipment, 
which includes primary blind flight 
group and Motorola Avigator. Metal 
aps, ventilation and new prop installed. 
A beautiful ship in perfect condition. 
$7900. Box 538, % Flying. 





TWIN Engined Beechcraft AT-11, con- 
verted to Executive Transport. Available 
for immediate delivery. Engines, pro- 
pellers and instruments overhauled, 50 
watt Waller transmitter, ADF, Marker 
beacon receiver, electric antenna reel, or 
allow us to convert another one to your 
specifications. Spartan Aero Repair, A. 
J. Ming, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

A BEAUTIFUL Executive transport! 
Beechcraft C-18-S. Deluxe throughout. 
Low time on aircraft and _ engines. 
$25,500. Southwestern Aero Exchange, 
71744 E. Apache, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Phones 6-2461, 6-3264. 


BELLANCA 











SALE or trade 1942 De Luxe Cruisair. 
120 HP Franklin. 125 MPH cruising on 
7 GPH. 3 place. 450:00 total; 70:00 since 
majored. Airplane guaranteed compar- 
able to new; red leather upholstered in- 
terior, red, hand-rubbed exterior. Price 
$3750. A. J. Mann, 2341 W. Franklin, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

BELLANCA Cruisair 1946 deluxe. Total 
hours 58, Aeromatic propeller, Harvey 
Wells transceiver, overhead speaker, 
sensitive altimeter, sound proofed and 
engine muffled. Cruises 150 mph. Never 
damaged. Beautiful hand rubbed finished 
red, trimmed in cream. Present list price, 
$6,940.00, our price, $4,000.00. Culver Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


CESSNA 
1947 CESSNA 120: 25 hours. flectrical 


system. Dual brakes. Never cracked. Will 
sacrifice. Make an offer! Write L. E. 
Nickelson, 1124 S. 4th St., Springfield, 
Illinois. — 

CESSNA 140, 1947. 130 hours. Cost $4250. 
Metal propeller, two-way radio. Full in- 
strument uipment. Jump seat. Han- 
gared. Perfect condition. $3250. R. A. 
Hunt, 4825 Laurel Canyon, North Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

CESSNA 140, 1946 Model. 225 total hours. 
Never damaged. Always hangared. $1985. 
James R. Speaks, Box 1960, Globe, Ari- 
zona. 

















CURTISS-WRIGHT 
C-31, BEAUTIFUL hand rubbed finish, 


25 hours since recover, upholstered and 
engine overhauled. Waller transceiver, 
fully equipped. A steal at $3000. South- 
western Aero Exchange, 7744 E. Apache, 
Tulsa, Okla. Phones 6-2461, 6-3264. 


UNCONVERTED C-45. Mfg. 1944. 598 
hours total on aircraft and engines. A 
clean twin engine ship that will make a 
beautiful, fast executive transport. The 
first $16,500 takes it. Southwestern Aero 
Exchange, 7744 E. Apache, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Phones 6-2461, 6-3264. 


ERCOUPE 


ERCOUPE, for sale. 1941 model. Re- 
licensed Dec. 26, 1946. Asking $1300. Will 
deliver free within 300 miles. Write for 
details. E. C. Haid, 6375 Waterman Ave., 
St.Louis 5,Mo. i ah 
46 ERCOUPE, late trim, loop, transmit- 
ter, loudspeaker, blind flying instruments, 
99 hours. $2495. Norman Olson, Chokio, 
Minnesota 














ERCOUPE, oe never damaged. 
Equipped with McCauley prop., sensitive 
altimeter, two-way radio with directional 
finder. Original prop to go with ship. T. 
F. Stafford, Box 1073, Warrentown, Va., 
Phone 785-J. 

ERCOUPE 1946, 415C. 120 hours, good 
condition, relicensed April 1946. 2-way 
Bendix radio (VHF transmitter). Best 
offer around $2375. Dr. Richard W. Page, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

ERCOUPE, late 1946, 155 hours. Sensi- 
tive altimeter, Sperry altitude ETO, Ben- 
dix two-way radio. $2500.00. Cloyes Gear 
pA ia 17214 Roseland Rd., Cleveland, 

oO. 











FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 hp. 1940. 4-place. 
Less than 500 hours total on aircraft, 
engine. 64 hours since both majored. 
Hand-rubbed. Blind flight =. Lear 
receiver, transmitter. $2,250.00. 8440 Sun- 
set, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

F-17D, COMPLETELY recovered. Low 
time since overhaul. A beautiful airplane. 
It’s worth more but you can steal it for 
$4500. Southwestern Aero Exchange, 7744 
E. Apache, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Phones 
6-2461, 6-3264. 


HOWARD 


1 HOWARD GH3 Model. Total time en- 
gine and plane 236 hours. Just being 
completed in painting, ten coats green 
colored with cream, new upholstering, 
new carpet on floor, new tires and com- 
lete with radio and instruments. Price 
6500.00. E.V. Wing, Gerber, California. 
1943. 
5-place. 460 hrs. total since new. Li- 
censed day and night inst. flight. Air- 
line radio. 3 receivers. 2 transmitters. 
Loop. Marker beacon. Complete blind 
flight insts. Flares. New custom in- 
terior. New 40-coat hand-rubbed finish 
in dove grey, cardinal red. Like brand 
new. $4,750.00. 8440 Sunset, Hollywood 
46, Calif. 
HOWARD deluxe executive, convertible 
in few seconds for ambulance or cargo 
use. Also Howard in process of licensing. 
164 and 298 hours since new. Choice for 
$4500.00. Retaining one for personal use. 
A. M. Ferguson, 1321 New York Avenue, 
Cape May, N. J. 
LOW Time DGA-15P, 450 P&W. Slick 
hand rubbed finish, upholstered, licensed 
day, night, instrument. Bring $3950 and 
fly it home. Southwestern Aero Ex- 
change, 7744 E. Apache, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Phones 6-2461, 6-3264. 


LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED Lodestar. Executive trans- 
portation for discriminating owners. 
Plane ready for your personal interior 
arrangements. Trades considered. Matt 
Tainio, 1311 W. 157th St., Apt. C, Gar- 
dena, Calif. Phone Menlo 4-4474. 


LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBE 8-E de luxe. Mig. Dec. 46. 
Continental 85, 125 hours A&E. Primary 
blind group of first line instruments. 
Bendix VHF Flitefone. This ship has 
wheel pants, landing lights, heater, 
starter, generator, all the extras. Inte- 
rior two-tone maroon. $4200 to duplicate. 
Price $2995. Interstate Airmotive, Inc., 
Lambert Fieid, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOORDUYN 


NOORDUYN. Completely refinished, 
beautiful interior, lounge type seats, 
complete radio and instruments, new 
tires, licensed nine place or 2500 cargo. 
Aircraft 560 hours, engine 155 since 
major. Make offer or swap for smaller 
ship. Tom Sykes, 524 E. Elk St., Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
































PIPER 





SUPER Cruiser, late 1946. Total 275 
hours. 100 H.P. Lycoming, two-way radio, 
new battery, prop., and tailwheel. Ex- 
cellent condition, never cracked. $2750 
or best offer. Dr. C. L. Reynolds, Con- 
way, N. H. Telephone 134. 

PIPER PAIl11, 1947. 65 H.P. 50 hours 
total time. Brand new, $1800.00. Harry 
J. Ternoais, R. D. No. 2, Sodus, New 
York. Telephone Sodus 2609. 

PIPER J3. Fuselage and empenage with 
landing gear. A65-8 Cont. engine, newly 
majored. Slight damage to cockpit super- 
structure, rudder and fin. Reasonable 
offer accepted. Lewis Fairfield II, 
Schroon Lake, New York. 


TWO 1946 J3 Cubs A-1 condition. Always 
hangared, $1150.00 each. Columbus Air- 
ways, Inc., Muscogee County Airport, 
Columbus, Ga. 

SUPER Cruiser, 1946. 200 hours, air 
radio transceiver, bank and turn, sensi- 
tive altimeter, flight line recorder. Pri- 
vately owned. Best offer. J. R. Miller, 
393 Ridgefield Ave., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


REARWIN 


REARWIN Cloudster Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. 1942. Low 
time. Dual horizons, directionals, and 
all instruments. Trail, fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan- 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive operating. Perfect instrument 
trainer for G. I. program. $950.00. 8440 
Sunset, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

REARWIN SKYRANGER, ’41 model. 322 
hours since new engine, RCA receiver, 
wet battery, wind driven generator, navi- 
gation lights, wheel pants, lifetime wind- 
shield, licensed until June 13, 1948. Price 
$750.00. Culver Flying Service, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, Evansville, Indiana. 


REPUBLIC 


SALE or Trade SeaBee. First 100 hour 
just completed. All extras, including hour 
meter. De luxe airplane, same as new. 
Always hangared. Private owner. Price 
$4500 or will trade even for Stinson 150 
or 165 comparable condition. A. J. Mann, 
2341 W. Franklin, Evansville, Indiana. 




















SEABEE RC-3. New April 47. 38 hours 
A&E. Bulletins compiled. Hallicrafters 
transceiver, cross-country panel, reversi- 
ble prop, steerable tail wheel. Beautiful 
special red and white paint job with 
blue pin =v. Better than new $4950. 
Box 539, % Flying. 

SEABEE RC-3. New March ‘’47. 30 
hours A&E. Bulletins compiled. Halli- 
crafters transceiver, cross country panel, 
new reversible prop, new battery. Never 
damaged. $4500. Box 540, % Flying. 





STINSON 





STINSON Voyager. In perfect condition. 
No time on engine since top overhaul. 
Two-way radio, blind flight group, land- 
ing lights, excellent fabric, clean inside 
and out. Privately owned and always 
hangared. Must sell in two weeks. Price 
$1675.00. Columbus Airways, Inc., Mus- 
cogee County Airport, Columbus, Ga. _ 
STINSON SRI10F, 450 P&W. Low time 
engine since new, low time aircraft since 
overhaul. Matchless hand rubbed finish, 
reupholstered, pants, VHF radio. Li- 
censed day, night, instrument. $4,500. 
Southwestern Aero Exchange, 7744 East 
Agee. Tulsa, Oklahoma. Phones 6-2461, 
6-3264. 








